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Nam ipfam Latine loqui, eft illud quidem in magns 
laude ponendum ; fed non tarn faa fponte, quatn 
qaod efl a plerifque negledlum. Non enim tarn prs* 
clarum eft fcire Latine^ quam tarpe nefcire ; neque 
tarn id mihi oratoris boni, qaam civls Rvmanip 
proprium videtur. Cicero. 
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THE 

PREFACE. 

CJ^HE Englijh Language hafbh^en much ctdtha^ 
ted during the lajl two hundred years. It hath 
been cvnjiderabiy pelijhid and refined ^ its bounds 
have been greatly enlarged \ its energy^ variety^ 
richfiefi^ and elegance^ have heen abundantly priyuedj 
by numberlefs trials^ in verfe and in profty upon ail 
Jubje^s, and in every kind ^Jlyle.: but, whatever 
other improvements it may have received^ it hath 
made no advances in GrammaticaUccuracy, Hddcer 
is one of the earlieft writers^ of confideretble tiote^ 
within the period above-mentioned : let his writim:^ 
be compared with the heft ef thofe cf more mo ion 
date ; and^ I believe^ it will be founds that ifj i ' ». 
re^nefs^ propriety^ and purity of Englifh ftyk. K' 
hath hardly beenfurpurffedj or even equalledy by v" 
ofhisfuccejfors* 

It is new about fifty yearsj fince Do^sr 
made a public remnnftrance^ addrejjid to t^- * v^ 
5^ Oxford, then Lord Treafurer^ eonct't . , ., 
A 2 > 



iv PREFACE. 

impetfeSfJlate of our Language j alleging in par-- 
iicular^ *' that in many in/fances it offended againjl 
** every part of Grammar *^ Swift muflhe allowed 
to have been a good judge of this matter ; to whicff 
he was himfelf very attentive^ Both in his own 
writings^ and in his remarks upon thofe of his 

friends: he is one of the bejl and moji correSf 
ef our profei writers.. Indeed the jujlnefs of this 
complaint^ as far as I can Jind^ hath never bem 
queJiioned\ and yet no effectual method hath hitherto 
heen taken to redrefs the grievance which was thfi 
. ^bjeSfofit. 

But let us conftder^ how, and rn what extent^ w£ 
Mre to underfiand this charge brought againjl the 
Englijh Language \for the author feems not to have 
explained himfelf with fujfficient clearnefs and precis 

Jion on this head. Does it mean^ that the Englijh 
Language^ as it isjpoken by the politeji part of the 
nation^ and as itjiands in the writings (f our mojl 
approved authors^ often offends againjl every part of 
Grammar? Thus far j I am afraid^ the charge is 
true. Or does it further imply^ that our Language 
is in its nature irregular and capricious 5 not hitherto 

fubjeSf^ nor eafily reducible^ to a Syjiem of rules ? In 
this refpe£iy 1 am perfuaded^ the charge is wholly 
without foundation. 

The EngUJb Language is perhaps of all the pre^ 
fent European Languages by much the mojijimple in 
its form and conftru^ion. Of all the ancient Lan- 
guages 
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guages extant That is the mojijimple^ zvhich is un- 
d0ubtedly the moji antieni \ hut even that Language 
itf elf does not equal the Englijh in Jimplictty. 

The wards of the Englijb Language are perhaps 
fuhje£i to fewer variations from their original form^ 
than thofe of any other. Its Subftantives have but 
one variation of Cafe ; nor have they any dijlinSiion 
of Gender J beftde^that which nature hath made. 
Its AdjeSiives admit of no change at allj except that 
which' expreffes the degrees of comparifon. All 
the pojfible variations of the original form of the 
Vefb are not above fix or f even \ whereas in many 
Languages they amount to fame hundreds : and 
almoft the whole huftnefs of Modes^ Times^ and 
Voices^ is managed with great eafe by the afjijlance 
of eight or nine commodious little Verbs^ called from 
their ufe Auxiliaries, The ConJiruSlion of this 
Language is fo eafy and obvious^ that our Gram-' 
marians have thought it hardly worth while to give 
us any thing like a regular and fyjlematical Syntax^ 
The Englijh Grammary which hath been laji pre* 
fented to the public^ and by the Perfon bejl qualified 
to have given us a petfe£f one^ comprifes the whole 
Syntax in ten lines : for this reafon \ " becaufe our 
** Language hasfo little infie^ion^ that itsconfiruc- 
** tion neither requires nor admits many rules.*' 
In truthy the eafur anyfubjeS is in its own nature^ 
the harder it is to make it more eafy by expiana* 
tion I and nothing is more uunecejfaryy and at 
A 3 the 
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the fame lime cemmenly more difficulty than to give 
afornml demonftratien of a frofefition ahmjl felf* 
evidetit. 

It doth not tbenproeeedfrom any peculiar irregula* 
rity or difficulty of our Language^ that the general 
praSfice both offpeaking and writing it is chargeable 
with inaccuracy^ It is not the Language^ but the 
PraSfice that is in fault* The truth isy Grammar 
is very much negleHed among us : and it is net the 
difficulty of the Language^ but on the contrary the 
fmplicity and facility of ity that occafions this negleSl* 
fVere the Language lefs eafy andfimplcy we ffiould 
findourfehes under a neceffityofftudying it with more 
care and attention. But as it isy we take it for 
grantedy that we have a competent knowkdge andfkilly 
and are able to acquitiourfelv.es proper fyy in our own 
native tongue ,• a faculty folely acquired by ufcy 4on* 
duCied by habity and tried by the eary carries us on 
without reflexion ; we meet with no rubs or difficulties 
in our wayy or we do not perceive them\ we find our ^ 
fehes able to go on without rulesy and we do not fo 
much as fufpe&y that wejland in need of them. 

^Grammatical Study (four own Language makes 
no part (fthe ordinary method of inflru£iiony which 
wepafs through in our childhoody and it isveryfeUom 
thc^ we apply ourfelves to it afterward. Tet the want 
rfit will not be effeQually fupplied by any other ad» 
vantages wbatfoever* Much prailice in the polite 
worlds and g genercd acquaintance with the beji au'>^ 

thorsy 
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fhorsy are gomi helps ; but almi tmll hardly hefuffi'^ 
dent: we have' writersy whs have efgoyed tbefe ad" 
vantages in their full extent^ and yet cannot be re* , 
commended as models of an accurate fiyU. Mucblefs 
then will what is €ommonfy calUd Learning firvo tht 
purpefe ; that isy a critical knowledge of antient 
, Languages^ and. much r/ading of antient authors : 
c/jegreatefl Critic and moft able Grammarian oftho 
laft age^ when he came to applyhis Learning and 
his Criticifm to an Englijh Author^ was frequently 
at a lofi in matters of ordinary ufe and common con^* 
JiruSiion in his ««;« Vernacular Idiom. 

But perhaps the Notes fubjoined to the following 
pages willfumi/b a more convincing argument^, than 
dmy thing that can befaidbere^ both of the truth of 
the charge of Inaccuracy brought againfi our Lan^ 
guage^ as itfubftfts in Pra£tice 5 and of the netef^ 
fity ofinvefiigating the Principles of ity andfludying 
it GrammaOicalfyy if wo would attain to a duo degree 
rfjkill in it. It is with reafon expe&ed^ everf 
perjon of a liberal educatioHj and it is indifienfably 
required of every one who undertakes to iffomt or 
entertain the public^ that hejhould be able to exprefs 
himf elf with propriety and accuracy. It willovi^ 
dently appear from thefe Notes^ that our bejl authors 
have committed grofs miflakesy for want of a due 
knowledge of Englijh Grammar^ or at leajl of a pro ■ 
per attention to the rules (fit. The examples there 
given are fuch as occurred in readings without 
A 4 any 
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mny very curious or methodical examination : and 
they might iafily have been much increafedin number 
by any one^ who had leifure or phlegm enough to go 
through a regular courfe of reading with this parti- 
cular view. However J I believe^ they may befuffi* 
cient to anjwer the purpofe intended \ to evince the 
necejfity of the Study of Grammar in our own Lan-^ 
guage; and to admonijh thojij whofet up for authors 
among us, that they would do well to confider this 
part of Learning as an obje^ not altogether bematb 
their regard. 

The principal dejign of a Grammar rfany Lan* 
guage is to teach us to exprefs ourfelves with pro* 
priety in that Language i and to enable us to judge 
ef every phrafe and form of cotsftrudliony whether 
it he right or not. The plain way of doing this isy 
to lay down rulesy and to illuftrate them by examples. 
But, befide Jhewing what is right j the matter may 
^ be further explained by pointing out what is wrong* 
I will not take upon me tofay, whether we have any 
Grammar^ that fufficiently inflruHs us by rule and 
txample-y ^hut I am fur e we have noncy that, in the 
manner here attempted^ teaches us what is right by 
Jhewing what is wrong : though this perhaps may 
prove the more ufeful and effeSiual method of in-* 
Jiru^ion. 

Beftde this principal Dejign of Grammar in our 
own Language^ there is a Jecondary ufe to which it 
may be applied^ and wbichj I thinks is not attended 

to 
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to as it deferves ; the facilitating of the acquifttion of 
other Languages^ whether antient or modem. A 
good foundation in the General Principles of Gram- 
mar is in the firft place necejfary ^r all thofe^ who 
are initiated in a learned^ education j and for all 
others likewife who Jhall have occajion to furnijh 
themfehes with the knowledge of modern Languages, 
Vniverfal Grammar cannot be taught ahJlraSledly .• 
// muft be done with reference tojome Language aU 
ready known } in which the terms are to he explained 
and the rules exemplified* The learner is fuppofid 
to be unacquainted with all^ but his native tongue ; 
and in what othery confidently with reafon andcom^ 
mon fenfcj can you go about to explain it to him f 
When he has a competent knowledge of the main prin* 
ciples of Grammar in general^ exemplified in his 
cwn Language j he then zvill apply himfelf with 
great advantage to thejiudy of any other ^ To enter 
at once upon the Science of Grammar^ and thejiudy 
of a foreign Language^ is to encounter two difficult 
ties togethery each of which would be much lejfened 
by being taken feparately and in its proper order. 
For thefe plain reafonSy a competent grammatical 
kwnvledge oftur own language is the true founda- 
tion^ upon which all Literature^ properly fo calledy 
ought to be raijed. If this method were adopted in 
our Schools \ if children were firjl taught the com^ 
mon principles ofGrammary by fame fijort and clear 
Syjlem of Englifl) Grammar^ which happily by its 
A 5 fmplicity 
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fjjTtpUcity and facility is perhaps fitter than that of 
any other Language for fuch a purpofe 5 they would 
have fome notion of what they were going abouty 
when they Jhould enter into the Latin Qramtnar ; 
and would hardly be engaged fo many years as they 
new arey in that mojl irhfome and difficult part of 
Literature.^ withfo much labour of the memory^ and 
withfo little affiflance of the underflandlng. 

A deftgn fomewhat of tins kind gave occafunn to 
the following little Jyfiemy intended merely for a pri* 
vat^ and dome/lie ufe. Tin chief end of it was to 
explain the generalprinciples cfGrammary as clearly 
4nd intelligibly as pojjtble. In the definitions^ there-- 
forcy eafmefs and perfpicuity have been fomitimes 
preferred to logical exa£lnefs. The common diviftons 
have been complied withy as far as reafon and truth 
would permit. The known and received terms have 
been retained s except in Qne or two in/iances^ where 
others offered tbemfelves^ which feemed much more 
fignlficant. All difquifitionsy which appeared to have 
more offubtilty than of ufefulnep in them have been 
avoided. In a wordy it was calculated, for the ufe 
of the UarneVy even of the loweficlafs^ ^^, "^ho 
would inter mart deeply into this Subyeify will find It 
fuBy. and accurately handledy with the greateji acute^ 
nefs of inv^fiigation^ perfpicuity of expUcQtiony and 
iUgance ofm^thody in a tr^atifin intituled Hbr.M£S, 
by Jamjs^ Harai$, Efq\ the mo/I beautiful and 
perfe^ example ofAnaJ(yfiSy that has been ixbibited 
fmce the days c/*Ariftotle» 

The 
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The author is greatly obliged to feveral Learned 
Gentlemen^ who have favoured him with their rf- 
marks upon the firjl Edition^ which was indeed 
principally dejignedto procure their ajjtftance^ and to 
try the judgment of the public. He hath endeavoured 
to weigh their obfervationsy without prejudice or 
partiality \ and to make the bejl ufe of the lights^ 
which they have afforded him. He hath been enabled 
to correSi feveral miftakes ; and encouraged carefully 
to revife the whole^ and to give it all the imprtwe^ 
ment which his prefent materials canfurntjh. He 
hopes for the continuance of their favour^ as he is 
fenjible there will Jlill be abundant occajim for itm 
Afyfiem of this lindy arifmgfrom the colle£iion and 
arrangement of a multitude of minute particulars^ 
which ofien elude the moft careful fearch^ andfome^ 
limes efcape obfervation when they are moji obvious^ 
mti/l always Jiand in need of improvement. It is 
indeed the neceffary condition of every work ofbu" 
man art or fcience^ fmall as well as great^ to advance 
towards perfe&ion by flow degrees ; by an approxi^ 
mationy which though itjiill may carry it forward^ 
yet will certain^ never bring it to tho point to which 
it tends* 
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GRAMMAR. 

GRAMMAR is the Art of rightly cxw 
prcffing our thoughts by Words. / 

Grammar in general, or Univerfal Grammar,, 
explains the principles, which are common to 9li 
languages^ 

The Grammar of any particular Language^ 
as the Englrfli Grammar, applies thefc common 
principles to^ that particular langiiage, according 
to the eftabUlbed ufage and cuftom of it. 

Grammar treats of Sentences f and of the fe-> 
vera)- parts, of which thej are compounded. 

Sentences confift of Words v Words, of one 
or more Syllables ^ Syllables, of one 6r more 
Letters, 

So 
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So that Letters, Syllables, Words, and Sen- 
tences^ naake up tht whole fubjeft of Grammar* 

LETTERS. 

ALETTER H the firft Principle, or 
leaft part, of a Word. 

An Articulate Sound is the found of the hu« 
nan voice, formed by the organs of fpeech. 

A Vowel is a fimple articulate found, formed 
by the impulfe of the voice, and by the opening 
only of the mouth ia a particular manner. 

A Confonant cannot be perfeftly founded by 
itfelf ; but joined with a vowel forms a com- 
pound articulate found,, by a particular motion or 
contest of the parts of the moutfa. 

A Diphthong,.or compound vowel, is the union 
of two or more vowels pronounced by a fmgle 
impulfe of the voice. 

In Englifli there are twenty-fix Letters, 
A, a; B.bj C, c ; D, d; E, e; F, f ; G, g; 
H, h } I, i ; J, j ; K, k ; L, I J M, m ; N, n ; 
0,05 P,r; CL,<i; R,r5 S, f ; T,t,U,U5 
V,vi W,W5 X:,xj Y,y; Z,«. 

Jjj'f and ^ v; are confonants ; the former 

having the found of the foft g, and the latter 

that of a coarfer /j they are therefore intirely 

difFerent from the vowels i and ir, and diflindl 

ntcrs of themfclvcsj they ought alfa to be 

diftingui(hed 
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dlftinguiihcd from them, etch by a pecirirar Name ;. 
the former may be called;?^, and the latter vte. 

The Names then of the twenty-fix letters wiH 
be a» follows ; a^ het^ cee^ de^ e^ efy gee^ aitch^ 
/, }a^ kdy ely nty etiy o, peey cucy ar^ efs^ Ue^ u, vee^ 
double a, ex^ y, %ad. 

Six of the letters are vowels, and may be 
founded by themfelves ; a, ty r, 5, Uyy^. 

E is generally filent at the end of a word'; 
but it has its ^St&. in lengthening the preceding 
vowel,' as bidy hide : and foraetimes Hkewife in 
the middle of a word ; as, ungrateful^ retirement • 
Sometimes it has no other effeft, than that of 
foftening a preceding ^; as, lodge^judge^ judge* 
ment ; for which purpofc it is quite neeeflary in 
thefe and the like words. 

T is in found wholly the fame with / ; and 
is written inftead of it at the end of words ; 
or before / j as, fyingy denying : It is retained 
Iikewife in fome words derived from the Greek j 
and it is always a vowel [ij. 

, [ ly The bxQg foandj which we exprcfs by the ini- 
tial jr, our Saxon Aneeftors in many iniiaacea expi^fied 
by the vowel e^ as eonn/er, your : and by the vowel / ; 
as iw^yew ; iong young. In the wordj^^*w, the initial 
y has prccifely the fame foand with i in the words 
a/£f w, lieu, adieu : the / is acknowledged to be a Vowel 
in thefe latter ; how then can ihcy» which has the very 
(JMUB found, poffibly be a Confonant in the former ? 

It 
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ff^ is either a vowel^ or a diphthong ; its pro»' 
per found is the iame as the Italian «, the Frencb. 
cu^ or the Englifh eo : after Oy it is fometimes not 
founded at all ; fometimes like a fingle ar. 

The reft of the letters are confonants ; Mrliicb 
cannot be founded alone : fome not at all, and 
thefe are called Mutes i ty c^ d^ gj i, p, q^ t r 
pthe/s very imperfectly, making a kind of ob« 
fcure found ; and thefe are called Semi- vowels, or 
Half- vowels, /, a, «, r,/i s ; the firff four of which 
are alfo diftinguiihed by the name of Liquids. 

The Mutes and the Semi-vowels are diftin* 
guifhed by their names in the Alphabet ; thofe 
of the former aU begi'nning with a confonant, if^e^ . 
ceey Sec. ; thofe of the latter all beginning with a 
vowel, efy ely &c. 

JTis a double confonant^ compounded of c^ or 
iy and s. 

Z feems not to be a double confonant in Eng^- 
Kfl), as it is commonly fuppofed ; it has the fame 
relation to /, as v has to f^ being a thicker and ^ 
coarfer expreffion of it. 

H is only an Afpirati<m, or Breathing : and 
fometimes at the beginning of a word \i not 
founded at all ; as, ^ni houry An hone/i man^ 

Its initial found is generally like that of i in Jhire, or 
it nearly r it is forihed by the opening of the mouth, 
without any motion or contafi of the parts : in a word, 
it has every property of a Vowel^ and not one of a 
Confonant* 

2 Cis 
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C is pronounced like tj before a^ Oy u ; and 
fofr, like 5, before f, /, 7: in like manner^ i» 
pronounced always hard before 0,0, u \ fome- 
times hard and fometimes foft before 1, and /r 
and for the moil part foft before t. 

The Engliih Alphabet, like mofi; others, is 
l>oth deficient and redundant ; in fome cafes, the 
fame letters expreffing different founds, and dif- 
ferent letters expreffing the fapie founds. 



SYLLABLES. 

A SYLLABLE is a found either fimpte 
or compounded) pronounced by a fingle 
impulfe of the voice, and conftituting a word or 
part of a word. 

Spelling is the^art of reading by naming the 
letters flngly^.and rightly dividing words into 
their fyjiables. Or, in writing, it is the expref- 
fing of a word by its proper letters. 

In fpelling, a fyllaible in the beginning or 
middle of a word ends in a vowel, unlefs it be 
followed by ;ir ; or by two or more confonants : 
thefe are for the moft part to be feparated ; and 
at leaft one of them always belongs to the pre- 
ceding fyllable, when the vowel of that fyllable 
is pronounced (hort. Particles in Compofition^ 
though followed by a vowel^ generally remain 

undi* 
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undivided in fpclling, A mute generally, unites 
with a liquid following; and a liquid, or a mute^ 
generally feparates from a mute following : &and 
rr are never feparated from a preceding mute. 
Example : ma^ni-fejfj. ex-e^cra-^bley un-i^-^tMly. 
mf-ap-ply^ dif-tin'guiJhyCQr'rsf'pond-mg. 

But the beft and eafieft rule, for dividing the 
fyllabks in fpelling^. is to divide them as they arc 
naturally .divided in a right pronunciation % wi(h« 
out regacd to the derivation of words, or the pof- 
fible combination of conibnants at the beginning, 
of a fyllable*. 

w a a ET s. 

WORDS am articulate founds, uSdbf 
common confent as figns of ideas or 
.'potions. 

y^TThcre are in Engliih nine Sorts of. Words^ or^ 

' 9A they ane commonly called^^ Parts-.of Speech. 

f. The A-kTiCLE ; prefixed to fubftantives,. 

vheo they are common name» of things,, to 

point them out, and to ihew bow far their figni* 

fication extends. 

z* The SirBSTAWTivEy- or Noun j being the- 
name of any thing conceived to fubfift, or of" 
which we have any notion. 

3. The Pronoun j (landing inftcad of the 
sou/).. 

^ 4.. The 
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4. The Adjective ; added ta the nQun to 
exprefs the quality of it» 

5. The Verb; or Word, by way of emi- 
nence 1 ftgnifying to be, to do, or to (\xSer, 

6. The Adverb ; added to verbs, and alfo to 
adjeSives and other adverbs, to exprefs fome cir- 
cumftance belonging to them, 

7. The Preposition ; put before nouns and 
pironouns chiefly, to connedi them with other 
words, and to fliew their lelation to thofe words* 

8. The Conjunction ; connedling fentences 
together. 

9. The Interjection; thrown in toexprefe 
the affe<9ion of the fpeaker, though unnecefl&ry . 
with rcfpeft to: the conftru<aion of the femence. / 

EXAMPLE. 

I » 7 » 5 X » 4. 7 

The power of fpeeoh is a faculty peculiar ta 

a85^5 7373 4, 

man, and was beftowed on him by his beneficent 

ayi 4S6 4 * 

Creator for the greateft and moft excellent ufcs ^ 

89 6 653 537» 

but alas ! how often do we pervert it to the 

47 » ^ 

worft of purpofes. 

In the foregoing fentence, the Words the, a^ 
are articles; fowerj fptech^ f^cu'ty^ man^ creator^ 
ufesy purpdfis^ are Subibntives ; him^ bisj we^ f/> 

are 
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arc Pronouns; peculiar^ beneficent^ greateft^ excel- 
lerit^ worft^ arc Adjeaives ; w, wasy bejlmed^ do^ 
perverty arc Verbs j msjly howj ofien^ arc Adverbs ; 
of^ tOy ony by, for^ arc Prepofitions ; and^ buty zj^c 
Conjunctions; and alas is an Interje^ion. 

The Subftantives, p&wer^ fpeechy faculty^ and 
the reft, arc General, or Common, Names of 
things; whereof there are many forts belonging 
to the fame kind ; or manylndividuals belonging 
to the fam? fort : . as there arc many forts of 
power, many forts of fpcech, many forts of 
faculty, many individuals of that fort of animal 
called man ; and fo on. Thefe general or com-«, 
mon names are here applied in a more or lefs. 
extenfive fignification; according as they are 
ufed without cither, or with the one, or with 
the other, o^ the two Articles a 2nd the. The 
words fpeecb^ many being accompanied with no 
article, are taken in their largeft extent ; apd 
iignify all of the kind or fort ; all forts of fpeech 
and all men. The word /acultyy with the article 
a before it, is ufed in a more confined fignifica- 
tion,- for fome one out of many of that kind ; 
for it is here implied, that there are other facul- 
ties peculiar to man befide fpeech. The words, 
powery creatory ufesy purpofesy with the article 
the before them (for his Creator is the fame as 
the Creator of himy) are ufed in the moft confined 
fignification> for the things here mentioned and 

afcertained: 
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afcertained : the power is not any one indeter- 
minate power out of many fofts, but that j)arti- 
cular fort of power here fpecified'; namely, the ' 
power of fpeech j ^be creator is the One great 
Creator of man and of all things : the ufesj and 
the purpofesy are particular ufes and purpofes; 
the former are explained to be thofe in particu-* 
lar, that are the greateft and moft excellent; 
fuch, for inftance, as the glory of God, and the 
common benefit of mankind ; the latter to be 
the worft, as lying, flandering, blafpheming, and 
the like. 

The pronouns, him^ hlsy we^ ity fland inftead 
of fome of the nouns, or fubftarititres, going 
before them ; as, him fupplies the place of mart ; 
his of man* s; we^ o( men^ implied in the general 
^ame man^ including all men^ (of which nuni- 
ber is the fpeaker ;) /V, of the power ^ before 
mentioned. If, infiead of thefe pronouns, the 
nouns for which they ftand had been ufed, the 
fenfe would have been the fame ; but the fre- 
quent repetition of the fame words would have, 
been difagreeable and tedious : as. The power 
of fpeech peculiar to many beftowed on man^ by 
man*s Creator, &c. 

The Adjeflivcs, peculiar^ beneficent^ greateft^ 
excellent^ worjlj are added to their feveral fub- 
fiantives, to denote the character and quality of 
each. 

The 
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The Vcfbs, w , was hfiawedf A pen^ert^ fignrfy 
(everailyy bctng,. fufEcring, and doing* Bj tbe 
firflit i» implied, that there is fuch a thistg as 
the pcwtr of fpeecb, and it is affirmed to be of 
fttch a kind ; namelj^ afaoiiAty peirulrar to oiaD : 
by the fecond it is faki tohavebern ad^ed^npon, 
or to have had fomething done to it: nailiely, 
to have been bcilowed on man : by the laft we 
ane (aid to aS upon it, or Co do ibai«;thizig to it ; 
namely, ta pervert it* 

The Adverbs, mo/f^ ofterij are added to the 
adje£tive excellent^ and to the verb pervert^ to 
fhew the circumftance belonging, to theqi; 
namely, that of the higheft degree tp the for- 
mer, and that of frequency to the latter j con- 
cerning the degree of which frequency alfo a 
queftion is made by the adverb how added to the 
adverb often. 

The Prepofrtions, o/^ to, «», ^, for^ phced 
before the fubftantives and pronouns, fptech^ 
many hhrtj &c. conned them with other words, 
fubftantives, adjeftires, awd verbs; as, pvwer^ 
peculiar J ie^otued^ &c. and Ihew the relation, 
which they have to thofe words ; as the rela- 
tion oS fubje£t, objed, agent, end ; far denoting 
the end, by the agent, en the objed i to and tf 
denote pofleffion, or the, belonging of one thing 
to another. 

I The 
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The Conjundions, ani^ and hwti coaned Uie 
three parts of the fentence .together; the firft 
cnore clofely, both with regard to the fentence 
and thefenfe^ thefecond connei^ing the parts of 
the fentence, though lefs ftridly, and at the fame 
lime expreffiflg an oppofition in the fenfe. 

The Interjeflion alas! exprefles the concern 
and regret of the fpeaker ; and though thrown ki 
with propriety, yet might have been omitted, 
without injuring the conftrudtion of the fen- 
tence, or deftroying the fenfe. 

ARTICLE.. 

THE Articxe is a word prefixed to fub- 
ftantives, to point them out, and to ihew 
ii9w far d>eir fignUkation^extendst 

In English there are but two artieles, a^ and 

iht : a becomes tf» before a vowel, y and vd [2] 

excepted ; and before a filent h preceding a vowel, 

A is ufed in a Vague ienfe to point out one 

fingle thing of ^e kind, va. other refpe^ inde- 

[2] The proaandatioB of^) or <u;, as part of a diph- 
thong at the beginning of a word, requires fach an 
effort in the confiu'mation of the parts of the moQth« 
as does not eafily admit of the article an before them. 
In other cafes the article «» in a mamer coalefces 
with the vowel which it precedes: in this, the effort of 
pronunciation ftparates the article, and prevents the 
difagreeable confeqaence of a fenfible hiatus. 

terminate : 
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terminate : the determines what particular thing 
is meaned* 

A fubftantive, without any article to limit it, 
is taken in its wideft fenfe : thus man means all 
mankind; as, 

" The proper ftiidy of mankind is man." 

Pope. 
Where mankind and man may change places, 
without making any alteration in the fenfe. 
A man means fome one or other of that kind, 
indefinitely ; the man means, definitely, that par- 
ticular man^ who is fpoken of: the foriiia: there- 
fore is called the Indefinite, the latter the De- 
finite Article [3].^/ 

cr '•"^ Example : 

[3] " And I pcrfccutcd this way unto the death.'* 
A£t5> xxii. 4. ^ The Apoflle does not mean any parti- 
cular fort of death* but death in general : the Definite 
Article therefore is improperly ufed. It Oiight to be 
unto death, without any Article : agreeably to the 
Original* «xc* ^»*dk* See alfo» z Chron. xxii. 24. 

** When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.** John xvi. 13. That is, ac- 
cording to this tranflation^ into all Truth whatfoever^ 
into Truth of all kinds : very diffierent from the mean- 
ing of the Evangelifl, and from the Original, u<i traa^uC 
79}9 aX9}0Eiav, into all the Truth ; that is, into all Evan- 
gelical Truth. 

« Truly this was the Son of God," Matt, xxvii. 54. 
and Mark, xv. 39. Thistranflation fuppofes, that the 
Koman Centurion had a proper and adequate notiov of 

the 
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Example ; " Man was made for focicty, and 
ought to extend his good will to all men : but a 

man 
the charader of Jefas> as the Son of God ir^a pccq- 
liar and incommunicable fenfe : whereas, it is proba- 
ble, both from the circumflances of the Hiilory, and 
from the cxpreffion of the Origljial, [yUi; e«tf, a Son 
of God, or of a God, not 5 t;?oc, the Son,) that he only 
meaned to acknowledge him to b& an extraordinary 
parfon, and more than a mere man ; according to his 
own notibn of Sons of Gods in the Pagan Theology. 
This is alfo more agreeable to St.^Luke's account of 
the confcffion of the Centurion : *« Certainly this was 
^»xaio;, a righteous' man ;" not o Atxato;, the JuH one. 
The fanie may beobferved of Nebuchadnezzar's word, 
Dan. ill. 25. *< And the form of the fourths is like the 
Son of God :*' it ought to be exprelTed by the indefi- 
nite Article, like a Son of God ; o/xoia v%a 0stf , as 
Theodotion very properly renders it : that is, like an 
Angel ; according to Nebuchadnezzar's own account 
of it in ihe 28th verfe : *' Bleflcd be God, who h^th 
fent his An^el^ and delivered his fervants.*' See alio 
Luke xix. 9. 

** Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel?" Pope, 

It ought to be, the wheel; jufed as an inflrument for 

the particular purpofe of torturing Criminals ; as 

Shakefpear ; , 

'< Let them pull all about mine ears ; firefent me 

Death on the wheel, or at wild-horfes heels*" 

** God Almighty hath given reaibn to a man to be 
a light unto him." Hobbes, Elements of Law, Part I. 
Chap. V. 12, It fhould xather be, *• to man," iti 
general. 

B Thcfe 
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man will naturally entertain a more particular 
kindnefs for the men^ with whom he has the moft 
frequent intercourfe ; and enter into a ftill clofer 
union with tbg many whofe temper and difpofition 
fuit bed with his own.'' 

It is of the nature of both the articles to de- 
termine or limit the thing fpoken of: a deter- 
mines it to be one Angle thing of the kind, leav- 
ing it ftill uncertain which ; the determines which 
It is, or, of many, which they ar^^ The firfl: 
therefore can only be joined to fubftantivcs in the 
fingular number [4] ; the laft may alfo be joined 
to plurals. 

There is a remarkable exception to this rule 
in the uk of tht adjedives few and many^ (the 

Thefe remarks may (trye to fhevv the great impor- 
tance of the proper ufe of the Article ; the near affinity 
. there is between the Greek Article and the Engliih 
Definite Article ; and the excellence of the Englifh 
Language in this refpe6^, ^hich by means of its two 
Articles does moft precifely determine the extent of 
iignification of Common Names : whereas the Greek 
has only one Article, and it has puazled all the Gram- 
marians to reduce the ufe of that to any clear and 
certain nilet* 

[4] «< A good chara^ler ihonld not be refted in as 
an cmdj hot employed as a means of doing ftill fur- 
ther good." Atterbury> Serm. II. 3. Ought it not 
to be a mean / <' I have read an author of this tafte, 
that compares a ragged coin to a tattered coUurt** 
Addifon, I»al. I. on Medals. 

latter 
% 
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latter chiefly with the word grtai before it,) 
which though joioed with plural Subftantives, 
yet admit of the fmgalxr Aitide a : as, a few 
men^ m grsai man^ mm, 
** Told of a manf thoufimd waffHice French :'* 
** A care crax'd mother xti u^Mny childrm** 

Shakefpear* 
The reafon of it is maniftft from the tSt&y 
wbicb the article .has in thefe pbrsfes : it means 
a fmall or great number coUedively taken^ and 
therefore giv^ the idea of a Whole, that is, of 
unity [5]. Thus like wife « hundred^ a thoufgnd^ 

[5] Thos the word many is taken colIefUvely as a 
Sttb^antive : 

** O Tkott fond Many I with what loud applaufc 

Didft thou beat heav'n with bleffing Boliugbroke, 

Before he was what thou wouldit have him be !'* 

Shakefpear> 2 Henry IV. 

Bat it will be hard to reconcile to any Grammatical 

propriety the following phrafe : *' Many one there 6e 

that fay of my fool ; There is no help for kirn in his 

God." Pfal.iii. 2. 

<' Hmv many a meffage would he fend !" 

Swift, Verfes on his^ own Death, 
** He would fend ffit^ffx^Jk^^/' is right: but the 
qucHion how feems to deftroy the unaty, or colUdtive ' 
mature, of the Idea; and ^thoffl^e it ought to have 
been expreflbdi if the^la^eafereM^iuld ha^ slBoWed of 
it| without tlie artide^ in the plural nuiiibef>''f tfvh* 
many mejfagesj^ 

B 2 • - is 
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18 one whole number, an aggregate of many col- 
leflivcly taken ; and therefore ftill retains the 
Article tf, though joined as an adjediv^ to a 
plural Subftantljre; as, a hundred yea^s [6]. 
** For harbour at a ihoiifand doors they knock'd j 
Not one of all tb£ tboufand^ but was lock'd.'* 

- Dryden. 
The Definite Article the is fometimes applied 
to Adverbs in the Comparative and Superlative 
degree ; and its tScQ, is to mark the degree the 
m6re ftrongiy, and to define it the more pre- 
cifely : as, ^' The more I examine it, the better I 
, like it. I like this the leajl of any." 

S U BS T A N T I V E. 

/A Substantive, or Noun, is the Name of 
x\. a thing ; of whatever we conceive in any 
^way Xofuhftji^ or of which we have any notion. 7 

[>6] «* There were flain of them upon a three thou- 
fand men :" that is, to the number of three thou- 
fand, I Maca iv. 15. '* About an eight Days :" 
nhat is^ (pace of eight day$. Luke ix. 28. But the 
expreffion is obfolete> or atleaft vulgar; and> we may 
add likewife, improper : for neither of thefe numbers 
has been reduced by ufe and convenience into one'* 
colle6live and compact idea* like a hundred^ and a 
thou/and $ each of which» like a doscen or a/core^ we 
are accuitoiiied equally to coniider on certain occa- 
lions as a ilmple Unity. 

Subftantives 
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/ Subftantives are of two forts ; Proper, and 
Common, Names. Proper Names are the Names 
appropriated to individuals ; as the names of 
perfons and places : fuch are George^ London. 
Common Names ftand for kinds, containing 
many forts ; or for forts, containing many in- 
dividuals under them ; as. Animal^ Man^/hni 
thefe Common Names,whether of kinds or fortSy 
are applied' to exprefs individuals, by the help of 
Articles added to them, as hath been already 
ibewn ; and by the help of Definitive Pronouns,, 
as we ihall fee hereafter. 

Proper NaoJ^s being the Names of indivi- 
duals, and therefore of things already as deter* 
minate as they can be made, admit not of 
Articles, or of Plurality of Number y unlefs by 
a Figure, or by Accident : as, when great Con* 
t^uerors are called Jlexandirs\ and ibme great 
Conqueror jIn Alexander, or The Alexander of 
his Age : when a Common Name is ugdcrftood, 
as. The Thames, that is, the River Thames : 
n$ George, that h^ the Sign of St. George :. 
or when it happens, that there are many perfons* 
of the fame name : as, The two Sdpiou 

/ Whatever is fpoken of is reprefented as one, 
or more, in Number : thefe two manners of re- 
prefentation irt refpcdt of Number are called the 
Singular, and the Plural, Number^ 

B 3 In 
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/^ In Englifli, the Subftaintivc Singular is made 
Plural, for the moft part, by adding to it x ; or 
ei^ where it is neceffary for the pronunciation : 
as hing^ kings ; fcxyfoxis ; liof^ leaves ; in which 
laftj and many others, / is"^ atlfo changed into Vy 
for the fake of an eafier pronunciation, and more 
agreeable found.^ 

/^""^Somc few Plurals end in en ; as, 9xen^ children^ 
hrethreHj and men^ women^ by changing the a of 
the Singular into^yj. This form we have re- 
tained from the Teutonic ; at Hkewife the intro* 
duftion of the e in the former fyllable of two of 
the laft inftances ; tuecmenj (for fo v^ pronounce 
it,) brethren^ from womanj hrother [8] ;( fome- 
thing like which may be noted in fome other 
forms of Plurals : as, meufey mice ; loufe^ Kce^ toothy 
teeth;, footyfeet ; geo^e, geefe [g).J 
f The words Jheef^ ^deer^ are the fame in both' 
Numbers^ 

[73 And anticntly, eyen^Jhotn, houfem, hefin : h like- 
wife antientl/y^<M;fv> cdwen, now alwayfi pronounced 
and written yW«e> kine, 

[8] Jn the German^ the vowels, «, #, «> of mono- 

f>Mble Nouns are generally in the Plnral changed 

^ ^into diphthongs with an e : as die band^ the hand, die 

hdnde ; der hut, the hat, die h'ute i der knopff, the 

button, (or knob^) die kn6pffe\ See, 

[9] Thefc are diredly from the Saxon : muh mys ; 
/a/, lys ; toth, teth ; fot,fet ; gQs, ges. 

Some 



/ 
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Some Nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they exprefs, are ufed only in the Singu- 
lar, others only in the Plural, Form : as, wheats 
pitchy gold^ pth^ pride^ &c. and bellows^ fojfars^ 
iungSy bowels^ ^^^ 

The Englifli Language, tP exprefs difFerent 
connexions and relations of one thing to another^ 
ufes for the moft part, Prepofitions, The Greek 
and Latin among the antient, and fome toa' 
among the mcdern languages, as the German, 
vary the termination or ending of the Subftan- 
tivc, to anfwer the fame purpoii. . 7*hefe dif- 
ferctfit endings, afie in tbofe languages called Cafes. 
And die EngUfli being derived frono the fame 
erigin as the German, that is, from the Teuto* 
nic [ij, is not wholly without therti. For in- 
ftance,/the relation of PoflcfEon, or Belonging, 
is often exprefled by a Cafe, or difFerent ejid- 
ing of the Subftantive, This Cafe anfwers to 

[ I ] *' Lingua Anglorum hodierna avits Saxonica 
formam in plerifque crationis partibas etiamnum re- 
tinet. Nam quoad particular cafuales, quorondam 
cafuum terxninationes^ conjagationes verborum, ver- 
bum fabilantivum> formam paflivae vocis, pronomina^ 
participiaj conjun^oaesx et przpofuiones omnes ; 
deniquc^ quoad idiomata; phrafiaiDque maximan\ 
partem » etiam nunc Saxonicus eft Anglorum fermo.'* 
Hickes, Thcfaur. Ling. Septent. Praef. p. vi. To 
which may be added the Degrees of Comparifon^ 
the form of which 19 the y^x^^ fame in the Ecgliih 
as in the Saxoiu. ' 

B4, the 
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the Genitive Cafe in Latin, and may ftill be Co 
called ; though perhaps more properly the Pof- 
feffive Cafe. Thus " God's grace r^wMch may 
sdfo be expreffed by the Prepofitionj as, " the 
grace of God." It was formerly written ; ** Go(fis 
grace ;" we now always ihorten it with an Apo- 
ftrophe ; ofte,n very Improperly, when we are ob- 
liged to pronounce itfully j as, " Thomas's book :*' 
that is, Thomafis book," not " Thomas his book," 
as it is commoialy fuppofcd [2 J. 

When 
[2] «' Chriftbis fake," incur Liturgy, is a miftake 
either of the Printers, or of the Compilers. «' Never- 
thelefs, Afa bis heart was perfeA with the Lord/' 
1 Kings, XV. 14. *• To fee whether Mordecai hl4 
matters, would ftand/' Eftherj iii. 4. , 

" Wliere is this mankind now ? who lives to age 
Fit to be made ^lethufalem i^/i page V Donne. 
•' By young Telemachus his blooming years." 

Pope's Odyffey. 
'* My paper is UlyJ/hs hit bow, in which every man of 
wit or learning may try his ftrength." Addifon, 
Guardian, N° 98. See alfo Spea. N** 207. This is 
no (lip of Mr. Addifon's pen : he gives as his opinion 
upon this point very explicitly in another place. 
« * The fame fingle letter s on many occafions does 
^he office of a whole wbrd, and reprefents the his and 
^^roiPour forefathers." Addifon.Spea.N*' 135. The. 
latter inftance might have Ihewn him, how groundleft 
this notion is : for it is not eafy to conceive how the 
letter s added to a Feminine Noun (hould reprefent 
the word her ; any more t^n it Ihould the word their 

added 
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When the thing, to which another is faiS to^ 
belong, is ^xpreffcd by a circumlocution, or by 
many termsv the fign of the Poffeffive Cafe is 
commonly added to the laft term ; as, *' The- 
King of Great 5r/V^7/«'j Soldiers.*' When it is 
a Noun ending in s^ the fign of the PofleiSve- 
Cafe is fometimes^not added j as, " for righteouf- 
nefs^ fake [3] j" nor ever to the Plural Number 
' ending in s 3 as, ** on "eagles*, wings [4J." Both, 
the Sign and the Prepofition feem fometimes to 
Be ufed 5 as, ** a foldier of the king^s ;" but here 

added' to a Plural Noun ; as, " the cMdreh* jhre^d.**' 
But the dire^ derivation of this Cafe from the Saxon 
Genitive Cafe is fofficient of itfelf to decide this 
iiiatten 

[3] In Poetry, the Sign of the Poffeflhre Cafe is fre- 
quently omitted after Proper Namesending.in j or jt ;: 
at, «• The wrath of Peleus' Son.'* Pope. This fecms' 
not fo allowable in Profe : 4is " Mofes' miniftcr.'*' 
Jo(h. L I* *' Phinchas' wife.'* i- Sara. iv. 19., 
'* Fellus came into Felix' room*" A6ts, xxiv. 27. > 

{4] '' It is very probable, that this Convocation 1 
was called,, to clear fome doubt, that King Jatte»* 
might have had, about the lawfolnefs of the Hollan** 
ders, tifeir throwing off the Monarchy of Spain, andt 
/j^^/V withdrawing for good and! all their allegiance., 
tp that Crown."' Welwood's Memoirs, p. 31.6th 
Edit. Tn. this Sentence the Pronominal Adjective: 
their is twice improperly added ; the P^fleffive C;afej 
being fufficiently expreiTed without.it.. - ,^ 

B S arei 
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Stf-e roilly two Pofleffives ; for. it mc9»%, ^ one of 
the foUiers of the king." 
^ The Englifli in its Subftantives has but two 
difFcreat ternjinations for Caf^s ; that <^ the No- 
lainative, ^yhich fimply exprei^ the Name of the 
thing, aod that of the P ofleffiv e Cafe, JSU <f^lt^duuc4M^^ 

if Things are frequently conildered with rela- 
( tion to the diftindion of Sex or Gender ; as being 
Male, or Female, or Neither the one, nor the 
other. Hence Subftantives are of the Mafculine,. « 

, or Feminine, or Neuter, (that is. Neither,^ Gen- 
der : which latter is only the exclufion of all. 
confideration of Gender. 7 

^ The English Language, with Angular pro- 
priety, following nature alone^ applies the dif<« 
tindton of Mafculine and Feminine only to the 
names of Animals ; all the reft are Neuter : cx- 
Cf pt when, by a Poeeical ©r Rhetorical fiSion, 
things Inanimate and Qualities are exhibited as 
EeKfonSj and confequently become either Male 
or I^male ;lind this. gives the £ngli(b an advan- 
tage aboirfmoft other languages in the Poetical 
and Rhetorical ftyle : for when Noun$ naturally/ 
Neuter are Converted into Mafculine and Fe- 
miiuse [5}, the Perfoniiication is more diftindly^ 
amd forcibly marked. 

Some ^ 

[5] ^< Atliii^ coflimand the uprooted hills retired 
£ach to hii place \ they heard Jiis xoice> and ^y:ent v 

Obfe(}uioas ; 
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Some few Subftantives are diftinguiihed in 
dieir Gender by their termination :: as^. ^nvrr, 

Oblequious : Hearen his wonted face renew'd. 
And with freih flowrets HUl and Valley fmird." 

Milton, P. L. hi vi. 
'* Was I deceiv'd ; or did a fable Cloud 
Turn forth her fiivcr lining on the Night ?** 

Milton^ Comns. 

'' Of Law no kfs can be acknowledged, than that 
Ifir feat is the boibm of God ; bir voice, the harmony 
of the world. All things in heaven and earth do Iftr 
homage : the very leaft, as feeling her care ; and the 
greateft, as not exempted from her power.'' Hooker, 
B. i. 16. ** Go to your Natural Religion : lay before 
her Mahomet and his difciples, arrayed in armour and 
in blood :-*(hew her the cities, which he fet in flames ; 
the countries, which he ravaged :— -when^ has view- 
ed him in this fcene, carry her into his retirements ;: 
fiiew htr the Prophet's chamber, his cpncubines and 
his wives : when Jhe is tired with this profpeft, then 
ihew her the blefied Jefas." See thewholepaflage in 
t^ie conclufion of Bp, Sherlock's 9th Sermon* vol. i. 

or thefe beautiful pafTages we may obierve, that 
as, in the Engliih, if you put /'/ and ;// infiead of ^/, 
Jhe i her i you confound and deitroy the images, and re- 
duce, what was before highly Poetical and Rhetorical, 
t9 mereprofe ajid common difcourtc ) fo if yop render 
them into another latiguage, Greek^ Latin, French, . 
Italian, or German ; in which Hell, Heaven, Cloud, 
Law, Religion, are conflantly Mafculine, or Feoni- 
nine, or Neuter^ refpeftivcly ; you m^ke the images- 
£ 6 oUfcure 
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/^princefs ; a£for^ a£irefs ; li:n^ lionefi ; hero^ hi'' 

/^ The chief ufe of Gender in Englifli is -in the 
Pronoun of the Third Perfon j which muft agree 
lA that refpeft with the Noun for which it ftandsy/ 

PRONOUN. 

f \ Prokoun is a word (landing Injlead of a - 
' JljL NsuHy as its Subftitute or Repreftntative*. 

, ta the Pronoun are to be confidcred the Per- 
fon, Number, Gender^ and Cafe. 

. There are Three Perfbns. which may be the 
SubjeA of any difcourfe : firft, the Perfon wha 
fpeaks may ipeak of himfelf ; fecondly^ he may 
fpeak of the perfoit to Whom he addreijes himfelf ;. 
thirdly, he may fpeak of fome ether Perfon. 

Thefe are called, rcfpe^Hvely, the Firft, Se- 
cond, and Third, Pctfons : and are expreffed by 
the Pronouns, /, TboK^ He. 

As the Speakers, the Perfons fpoken to, and 
the other Perfons fpoken ©f, may be many ; fo, 
each of thefe Peribns hath the Plural Number i, 
Wt, Yi, rhey.^ 



obfcure and doubtful, and in propornoa dSminiih 
their beauty. 
This excellent remark is Mr, Harris's, Hsrmbs, 

p. 58. ' ^. 

The 
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The Perfons fpcaking and fpbken to, being at 

the fame time the Subjefts. of the difcourfe, are 

fuppofed to be prefeht ; from which and other: 

cir9umftancfes their Sex is commonly knbwir^. 

. and needs not be marked by a diftinftion of 

Gender in their Pronouns : but the thfrd Perfbn. 

• or thing (poken of being abfentand in marty re- 

fpefts unknown, tt is ncceflary, that it fhould be 

marked by a diftijciftion of Gender ; at leaft when 

fome particular Perfon or Thing is fj^oken of,, 

which ought to be more diftinclly marked : ac-- 

cordingly/the Pronoun Singular of the Third 

IJcrfon haih th^ Three; Genders : He, She, It.^ 

/* Pronouns hav« Three Cafejs :, the Nominativ.e 5 

^the Genitive,, or Fofleflive 5, like' Nouns y gnd 

moreover a Cafe^ which follows the Verb Adtive^, 

or the Prepofition, expreffing. the bbjeft of an 

A<3ioxi> or of ar Rtlation,y (It) anfwers to th^ 



Oblique Cafes in L?thT5;^nd/mav be groperfj^/. 
enough called:. the Obje<aivjB Cafe, 



lav 

y 
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according to their Perfons, Numbers, Cafejs, and: 
/ Genders.. 

Persons.. 

I* 2. 3f ^- 3i- 3»- 

Singular* PluraU 

I, Thou, He; We, Ye or You, They. 

Cases. 
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C A S E SV 

Nonu PoH: Obj. Nom. PoSi .Obj. 

Firft Perfon. 

I, Mine, Me; We> Ours, Us^ 

Second Perfon. 

Thou, Thine,Thee -, Yt or You,Yours,You [6JL 

[6] Some Writers have ufed Ve as the Objective 
Cafe Plural of the Pronoun of the Second Perfon > 
very improperlyr and ungrammatically. 
" The more fhame for j^ ; holy men I thought j^.'^ 
Shakcfpear, Henry VIII.- 
•• But tyrants dread j^^^ left yourjLuft decree 
Transfer the power, and fet the people frcc/*^ 

Prior. 
•' His wrath, which one day will deftroyj^/ both.'' 

Milton, P. L. ii. 734. 

Milton ufts the vfame manner of expreflion in a few 
other places of his Paradtfe Loft, and more frequently' 
in his poems. It may perhaps be allowed in the 
Comic and Burlefqoe ftyle, wiiich ^ten imitates a- 
vulgar and incorrect pronunciation: as, ** By the 
Lord I knewj^, as well as he th^t made jr«.'* Shake- 
fpear, 1 Henry IV. But in thiB ferious and folemn 
ftyle, no authority la fo&cieot to juitify fo maoifeft 
a folecifm. 

The Singular and Plural Forms feem to be conw 
founded in the following Sentence: " Pafsj># away, 
ikou ioh^icant of Saphir^'^ Micab, i. 1 ^^ 

Third. 



r. 
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Third PcrfoB. 

Maf. He, Hisj Hrm * T • 

Fern. She, Hers, Her; VThey, Tteirs, Them. 

A^^«^ It, Its [7], Itj J 

The Perfonat Pronous have the nature of ^ 
Subftantive»t aiKl, as ftich, ftaiid by themfelves ^ 



[7] The Neuter FrQnoaii of the Third Perfbn had 
formerly no variatipn of Cafes. Inflead of the Pof* 
fefiive /// they ufed his, which is now appropriated to 
the'^Mafculine. <* Learning' hath his infancy* when 
f/4dbut beginning, and almoft childilh'; then %is 
youth when it is luxuriant and juvenile ; then his 
ilrength of yc^s» when it is foUd -and reduced i and 
laftly i&/V old age* whea ;/ waxeth dry and exhaaH.'' 
Bacon» Eflay 58. In this example ^^/i is evidently 
ufed as the Poffeffive Cade of it : but what fhall we 
fjty to the following, where htr is applied in the fame 
manner, and fe'ems to make a iirange confi[iiidn of 
Qender ? «' He that prieketh the heart maketh 1/ to^- 
ihew her knowledge." Ecch», xxii. 19* 

*' Oft have Ifeen a timely ^artedTghoft, 
Of afhy (emblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleis* 
Being all defcended to the laboring heart, 
Whof in the confti£l that // holds with death. 
Attracts the fame for aidance 'gainfi the enemy. '^ 
Shakefpear, 2 Hen. VL 
' It ought to be, 

'« Which, in the confiidjt that it h^lds^' 

Qr, perhaps oiore poeticaUy* 
^ Whi in the coofiia ibat h$ fadds wuh deadi.":' . 

the 



( 
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the reft have the nature of Adjeftives, and; asi 
fiich, are joined to Subftantives ; and o^aj^ be. 
called Pronominal Adj^ive>>^ 

*n^j My^ Htry Oursy liurSy THeir^ are Prono- 
l^inal Adj^iSy^es :.'but His (that iSyHe^s^) Her*Sy, 
Qur's^ Tour*Sy Their^s^ have. evidently. the Fornii 
©f thePofleffive Cafe: and by Analogy, Mine^. 
^hine [8), may be efttemed' of the feme izxi^L^y 
AH thefe are ufed', when the TsToun^.to which tKey- 
belong, is underftood : the two latter fometinaes 
alfo inftead of »7y, /iEjy, when the Noun following, 
them begins with a vowej,. 

f Befide the fpregoihg, there arc feveral other 
Pronominal AdjeftivJesj which, though they 
may fometitnes feem to ftand by themfelves, yet 
have always fome Subftantive belonging to them„ 
either referred to or undcrflood :. as y&j, that^, 
other^ aay^^fome^ one^ mn^ Thefe are called, , 
Definitive, becaufe they dtfim and limit the ex->. ' 
tent of the Common Name, or General Term,, J 

PJ" So the Saxon Ic hath the Pbfleffive Cife Mm\ 
%hu, Pofleffive ThinyHi, PbOeflive ffii : from which, 
our Poffefllve Cafes of. the fame fronouns are taken, 
without Alteration. To the Saxon Poffcifive Cafes,, 
hire, ure^ ethA>€r, hira, (that is, her^Sy our*j, jour^s,, 
thirds)', we have added the j, the (iharafteriftic of the- 
Poffefliv© Cafe'of Nouns. Gr our*i,ycur*},jAre direftly 
from the Saxon ures, eowers ; the FoJOfeflive Cafe of the- 
Pr«)nQmiiial Adjectives, urt, eowtr ; that js« our, your^ 

to 
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/^to which they rrfer, or are joi^ied. The three 
firft of thefe are varied, to exprefs Number ; as, 
Tbefey thofo^ others [9] ; the laft of which admits 
of the Plural form only when its Subftantive is 
not joined to it, but referred to, or underftood : 
none of them are varied to exprefs the Gender : 
only two of them to exprefs the Cafe ; as, other j 
one^ which have the PoffdKve Cafe. One Is 
fometimds ufed in an indefinite fenfe, (anfwering 
to the French on^) as in the following phrafes j 
" one is apt to think ;'* " one fees i" " one fup- 
pofes.** TVho^ which^ that^ ar^ called Relatives, 
becaufe they more direftly refer to fome Subftart- 
tive going beforey yfh\c\i therefore, is called the 
Antecedent. They alfo conned the foltewing 
part of the Sentence with the foregoing. Thefe 
belong to all the three PerfonSj whereas the reft 
belong only to the Third. One of them only is 
varied to exprefs the three Cafes ; Who^ whofe [ i], 
* * ' (chat 

. [9] " Diodorus, whofe dciign was to refer all oc* 
currences to years, — is of more credit m a point of 
Chronology, than Plutarch or any other^ that fwrite 
Lives by the Lump." Bentley, Differt. on Themiflo- 
cles's Epillles, Sedl. vi. It ought to be others^ or 
ii^ites, 

[1] Who/e is by fome authors made the PoffeiSve 
Cafe of which, and applied to things as well as per*, 
fons. 

a Xhft 



( 
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(that if, who* 5 [2],) wham: none of them have 
different endings for the Numbers. JVho^ which^ 
whaty are called Interrogatives, when they are 
ufed in ajking qmjUons. The two latter of them 
have no variation of Number or Cafe. Each, 
ivery. [3], eltkiry are called Diftributive 5 be- 
wufe they denote the Perfons^ or things, thai^ 

'* The ^efiion, who/e folution I require. 
Is, what the fex of women moft defirc.'* Drydeo, 
" Is there any other do^rint, njjbofi followers are 
punilbed?*'. Addifoh. 

• The Higher Poetry, which loves to confider every 

thi ng as bearing a Pcrfonal Character, frequently ap- 

plies theperfonal Po/Teilive wht/e to inanimate beings 7 

** Of man's firft difbbedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden Tree, <wh^e mortal tafte 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe/' 

Miltoa. 
[2] So the Saxon bwa hath the pofii^ffiv^ Cafo 
hnjuas. Note, that the Saxons rightly placed the 
Afpirate before the w, as we now pronounce it. This 
will be evident to any one that (hall confider in what 
manner he pronounces the words ^bat, nvhett, that 
is, hoo-aif Boo-}n* 

[3] E<v^ry was formerly much ufed as a Pronoml- 
nal Adjective, (landing by itfclf : as, " He propofeth 
unto God their necefiities, and they their own re- 
qaeds, for relief in e*very of them." Hooker, v. 39. 
** The corruptions and depravation to which every of 
thefe was fabjeft." Swift, Contefts and Diflentions. 
We now commonly fay, ivery ont* 

make 
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( make up a number, as taken feparately and 

fmgly. 
/ Ow», znd/elfj in the Plural ^/v^j, are joined 
^ to the Pofleffives, my, ourj, thy^ your, his [4], her^ 
thiir i as, my own hand ; myfelfy yourfelv0s : both 
of them exprcffing emphafi?, or oppofition ; as,' 
"I did it my ownfelfy^ that is, and no oneelfes 
the latter alfo forming the Reciprocal Pronoun ; ^ 
as, "he \i\xxihimfelf'* Himfelf, themfelves, feem 
to be ufed in the Nx)nainative Cafe by corrup- 
tion, infies^d of his Jifj^ thdrfehm [5} : as, « be 
came Ara/f^," '* they did it ;^A<*i|/i/^#U*' whew 
himfeff, themfelviSy cannot be is^ the Objective* 
Cafe, If this be fo, Jelf rouft be, in thefe in., 
ftances, not a Pronoun, but a Noun. Thus 
Dry den ufcs it \^ 



[4] The FoiTeffives bis^ mine, thfne, may be ac- 
counted either Pronominal Adjedivesj, or GeBitive' 
Cafes 'of the refpcftive Pronouns. The form is am- 
biguous ; juft in the (a die ftiafiaer a&» fn the LatiA 
phrafe '• <ujus liber/' the word cujus may be cither. 
the Genitive Cafe of qui, or the Nominative Mafcu- 
line of the Adje£tive> cujus, cuja, cujum. So likewife, 
met, iui,/ui, mftri, n;eflri, have the fame form. Whe- 
ther Pronouns, or Pronqmittal Adjc^ves. 

[5] HisJilfztA #/fe/r^/w#f were formerly in nft, ! 
even in the Obje£^ive Cafe after a Prepofitlon : 
<r Every of us, each for bis /elf ^ laboured how to re- 
cover him/' Sidney. ** That they would willingly 
and of their /el*uis endeavour to keep a perpetual 
chaili^y/' Sut. 2 and 3 Ed. VI. cfa. zi. 

« What 
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« What I (how, 
Thy felf may freely on thyfelf beftow.'* 

Ourfelf^ the Plural Pronominal Adjeftive with 
the Singular Subfiantive, is peculiar to the Re- 
gal Style* 

Ovm is an Adjefiive; or perhaps the Participle 
wun [6], of the verb u owe \ to be the right 
>wner of a thing [tV^ 

X'All Nouns whatever in Grammatical Con- 

f ftruAion are of the Third Pcrfon j except when 

an addrefs is made to a Perfon : then the Noun> 

(anfwering to what is called the Vocative Cafe 

in Latin,) is of the Second Pctfotu/ 



p 



ADJECTIVE. 

A N Adjective is a word added to a Sub- 
X\ ftaniive to exprefs its quality [8}, 7 

^ la 



[6] Chaucer has thus expreffed it r 

" As friendly, as. be were bis ofwen brother •'* 

Cant. Tales^ 1654, edit. 1775. ^^^ ^ ^° many other 
places ; and, I believe, always in the fame manner. 

: [7]**TheManthaiff«;tf/^tIiisgiifdle."A6ls,xxi. II.. 

. [2i] AdjedUves are very improperly called Noum t 
for they are not the iV^un^x of things. The Adjedlives 
^W, wkite, are applied to the Noons man, /now, to- 
exprefs the Qualities belocgiog to thofe Subje6lsi ;. but 

thft 
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/ In £ng1i(h the Adjeftive is not varied'pn ac- 
c count of Gender, Number or Cafe [9]. '^he 
only variation which it admits of, is that of the 
Degrees of Comparifonj^ 

/ Qualities for the moft part admit of more and 
^ fc/}, or of different degrees, and the words that 
exprefs fuch Qualities have accordingly proper 
forms to exprefs different degrees. When a Qua- 
lity is fimply expreiled without any relation to the 
lame in a different degree, it i^ called the Poii^ 
tive ; as, wife^ great. When it is expreffcd with 
augmentation, or with reference to a lefs degree 
of the fame, it is called the Comparative \ as^ 

the Names of thofe Qaalities ia the Abftrad, (that 
isj coniidered in themfelv«8, and without being at- 
tributed tp any fubjell), ^vegoodnefi, luhitenefs ; and 
thefe are Nouns, or Subdantives. 

[9] Some few Pronominal Adje£iives mufthere be 
excepted I as having the PoiTeflive Cafe ; as one, other, 
another: " By one^s own choice." Sidney. 

" Teach me to it€i anothtr* s woe.'* 

Pope, Univ. Prayer. 

And the Adjeftives./w'Kir/r, and latter y may be con^ 
Udered as Pronominal, and reprefenting the Nouns* 
to which they refer ; if the phrafe in the following 
fentence be allowed to be jull: <' It was happy for 
the date, that Fabios continued in the command 
with Minucius : the former* s phlegm was a check 
upon the latter^e vivacity.^' 

mfer^ 
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fvifer^ grtaier : When it is expnStd as being ki 
the higheft degree of all^ it is called die Super- 
lative : as, wfeft^ grtattft^ 
^ So that the fimple werd, or Poimw, becomes 
Cocuparative by adding r or ^ ; and Superla- 
tive by adding Jl or tfi^ to the end of it. And 
^tbe Adverbs more and mcft placed before the Ad- 
jedive have the fame effoA 1 as wifij mare wift^ 
mojivnfe [ijy/ 

Mono^ 

[i] Doable Comparatives aad Superlatives ace 
improper : 

" The Dakc of Milan, 
And his more hra<ver Daughter conld concroal thee.*' 

Shakefpear, TempelL 
•« After thei»0^>^ra//4y?fe6(ofoarr€ligionlhave lived 
a Pharifee." Ads, xxvi. 5. So likewife Adjectives, 
that have in themfelves a Superlative iignification, 
admit not properly the Superlative form faperadded : 
<' Whoibever of you will be cbie/eft, (hall be fervant 
of all." Mark> x. 44. <« One of the firft and ckUfeft 
inilances of pradence.*' Atterbury, Serm. IV. lo. 
'* While the extremejt parts of the earth were medi- 
tating a fubmiffion." Ibid. I. 4. 

" But firft and chiefeft vvith thee bring 
Him, that yon foars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery>whee!ed throne. 
The Cherub Contemplation/' 

Milton, II Penferofo. 
« That on the fea's /;r/rmf/? border flood." 

Addifon*6 Travels, 
But 
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Monofyliables, for the moft part, are com* 
-pared by er and eft ; and Diflyllablcs by more and 
mojl : as, milJ, mildery mildifl ; frugal^ morefru* 
galy ntf/l frugal. Diflyllablcs ending in ^, happy^ 
lovely ; and in le after a mute, as able^ ample ; ' 
or accented on the Jaft fyllable, as difcrete^ po- 
lite 5 cafily admit of er and eft. Words of more 
than two fyllableS hardly ever admit of thofe ter- 
minations. 
y^In fome few words the Superlative is formed 
f by adding the Adverb moft to the end of them ; 
as, nethermofty uttermoftj or utmofty undermojiy 
upper mofty foremoft. 

/ In EngliQ), as in moft languages, there are 
fome words of very common ufe^(in which the 
caprice of Cuftom is apt to gft the better of 
Analogy, /that are irregular in this refpeft : as, 
goody better y hejl\ hady worfey, worjl \ littUy /<p/J[2],^ 
leaji\ muchy or Tnanyy morey moft*, and a few 

others^ 

Bat poetry is in pofleffion of thefe two improper Su* 
perlacive8> aad may be indulged in the afeof them. 

The Doable fuperhitiVe moft higbeft is a Phrafe pe- 
culiar to the old Vulgar Tranflatioo of the Pfalms ; 
where it acquires a iingolar propriety ffom the Sub- ' 
jeA to which it is applied^ the Supreme Beiu^, who 
is higher than the higbeft. 

{z] ** Lejfert fays Mr. Jchofon, is a barbarous 
corruption of lefs^ formed by the vulgar from the 
habit of terminating Comparifons in/r." 

" Attend 
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others. And in other languages, the words ir- 
regular in this refpciS^, are thofe, which expreis 
the very fame ideas with the foregoing. 

VERB. 

/ A ^^^^ ^^ ^ word which fignifics to be, to 
I */jl do, or to fufFer. 

There are three kinds of Verbs j Afltive, 
Paflivc, and Neuter Verbs. 

A Verb A&ivc expreflcs an Aftion, and ne- 
ceflarily implies an Agent, and an Object a£le4 
upon: as, to lovey " I love Thomas.*' 

A Verb PaiEve exprefles a Faffion, or a Suf- 
]^ fering, or the Receiving of aq Adtion ; and nc- J 

*^ Attend to what a lefferM\xit indites." Addifon. 

** The tongue is like a race-horfe ; which runs thp 

faftcr, the le/Jer weight it carries." Addifon, Spe^. 

Worfer (bands much more barbarous, only becaufe 
it has not been fo frequently ufed. 

'< Changed to a n»orftr ihape thou canft not be." 
Shakefpear, i Hen. VL 
«* A dreadful quiet felt, and ^or/er far 
Than arms, a fallen interval of war." Dryden. 
The Superlative Uaft ought rather to be written with- 
out the A, being contraded from Ujfeft ; as Dr. Wallis 
hath long ago obferved. The Conjun^Uon of the 
fame found, might be written with the ^> for dif« 
tindion. 

ceflarily 
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ceflarily implies an Obje<a afted upon, and an 
Agent by which it is adled upon; as, to be loved ^ 
*' Thomas is loved by me." 

So when the Agent takes the lead in the Sen- 
tence, the Verb is Aftive, and is followed by the 
Objeft: when the ObjeS takes the lead, the Verb 
is Paflive, and is followed by the Agent. 

A Verb Neuter exprefles Being ; or a ftate or 
condition of being; when the Agent and the 
Objeft afted upon coincide, and. the event is 
properly Neither aflion nor paflion, but rather 
fom^thing between both : as, lam^ IJleep^ I walk. 

The Verb ASive is called alfo Tranfuive; be- 
caufe the a£lion pajfeth over to the Objefl, or 
hath an efFedt upon fonr;e other thing: and the 
Verb Neuter is called Intranfitive ; becaufe the 
effefl is confined within the A^ent, and doth 
not pafs over to any objedl [2]. 

[%"] The diftin^on between Verbs abfolutcly Neu- 
ter, as xojieept and Verbs Adbive Intranfitive, as to 
nj^alkt though founded in natgreand truth, is of little 
ufe in Grammar/ Indeed it woul4 rather perplex thau 
affift the learner: for the difference between Verbs 
Adlive afld Neuter, as Traniidve and Intranfitive, is 
eafy and obvious: but the diiference between Verbs 
abfolutcly Neuter and Intranfitively Aftive is not al- 
ways clear. But however thefe latter mny differ in 
nature, the Conflrudion of them both is the flimc ; 
and Grammar is not ib much concerned wlih their 
real, as their Grammatics] propeiiits. 

C In 
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A. 



In Englifh many Verbs are ufed both in an 
Adive and Neuter fignification, the conftru£lion 
only determining of which kind they are^^^ 



/"i 



To the fignification of the Verb is fuperadded 
the defignation of Perfon, by which it correfponds 
with the federal Perfonal Pronouns ; of Number, 
ty which it correfponds with the Number of 
the Noun, Singular or Plural i of Time, by 
which it reprefents the being, a£lion, or paf^ 
fion, as Prefent, Paft, or Future, whether Im- 
pcrfeftly, or Perfeftly ; that is, whether pafling 
in fuch time, or then finifhed; and laftiy of 
Mode, or of the various Manner in which the 
being, a£lion, or pailion, is expreiled. - 

In a Verb therefore are to be conCdered the 
Pwfon, the Number, the Time, and the Mode. 

The Verb in fome parts of it varies its end- 
ings, to exprefs, or a^ree with, dilFerent Perfons 
x)f the fame number : as, *' 1 love^ Thou kvejl^ 
He lovtih^ Qthves.^* 

" So alfo to exprefs different Numbers of the 
fame perfon: as,* " Thou Uveft^ Ye love^ Hcj 
Uveth^ They love [zY- ^ ^y^ 

So 

{3] In the Plural Number of the Verb, there is no 
variation of ending to exprefs the different Perfons ; 
and the three Perfons Plural are the fame alfo with 
the firft Perfon Singular : moreover in the Prefent 
Time of the SubJunfUveMode all Perfonal Variation 

i« 
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So likewife to.expi;efs different Times, in 
which any thing is reprefented as being, adling^ 
or ailed upon : as, " I hve^ I loved \ I baar^ I 
bore^ I have borne.** J 

The Mode is the Manner of reprefenting the 
■Being, ASion, or Paflion-. When it is fimply 
declaredy or a queftlon aiked, in order to ob- 
"tain a declaration concerning it, it is called the 
Indicative Mode; as, " I love \ lovejl thou?" 
when it is bidden^ it is called the Imperative; 
as, " love thou :" when it isfubjoined as the end 
or dcfign, or mentioned under a condition, a 
ftjppofition, or the like, for the moft part^ de- 
pending on Tome other Verb, and having a Con- 
junction before it, it is called the Subjunilivc ; 
as, " If I love ; if thou love :*' when it is barely 
cxpreffed without any limitation of perfon or 
number, it is called the Infinitive; as, " to love'y^ 
and when it is exprefled in a form in which it 
. may be joined to a Noun as its quality or acci- 
dent, partaking thereby of the nature of an 

'is wholly dropped. Yet is this fcanty provifion of tcr- 
xninations fufficient for all the purpofes of difcourfe, 
nor docs any ambiguity arifefrom it : the Verb being 
always attended either with the Noun exprefling the 
Subject a£ling or adted upon, or the Pronoun repre- 
fenting It. For which rcafon the Plural Termination 
in en, thej lo'uen, they fweren, formerly in ufe« was laid 
■afide as uuncceilary^ and hath long been obfolete. 

C 2 Adjedlive, 
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f Adjective, it is called <the Particit)le ; as, 
^ « Joving [4].'y 

.1>^ But 

I4] A Mode is a particular form of the Verb, denot- 
ing the manner in which a thing is, does, or fuiFers : or 
exprefling an intentionx)f mind concerning fuch being, 
doing, or fufFering. As far as Grammar is concerned, 
there are no more Modes in any language, than there 
arc forms of the Verb appropriated to the denoting of 
fuch different manners of reprefentation. For in- 
ilance, the Greeks have a peculiar form of a Verb, by 
which they cxprefs the fubjeft, or matter, of a wilh ; 
which properly con dilutes an Optative Mode : but th* 
Latins have no fuch form ; the fubje£t of a Wilh in 
their language is fubjoined 10 the Wiih itfelf either 
cxprefled or implied, as fubfequcnt to it and depend- 
ing on it : they have therefore no Optative Mode ; but 
• what is exprcffed in that Mode in Greek falls pro- 
perly under the Subjun^ive Mode in Latin. For the 
fame reafon, in Englilh the fevcral expreffions of Con- 
ditional Will, Poflibility, Liberty, Obligation, i^c. 
come all underihe^ubjundive Mode. The mere ex- 
pre{Honx>f Will,Poffibility Liberty, Obligation, i^^. 
belong to the Indicative Mode : it is their Condition- 
ality, their Joeing fubiequent, and depending upon 
fomethingprcceding,thatdetermioesthemtotheSub- 
juni^ive Mode. And in this Grammatical Modal 
Form, however they may differ in other refpeds Lo* 
gically, or Metaphyseal ly, they all agree. TJiat 
Will, Poffibtlity, Liberty, Obligation.yc . though ex- 
prcffed by the fame Verbs that are occafionally ufcd 
a« Subjun^ive Auxiliaries, may belong to the Indica- 
tive Mode^ will be apparent from. a few examples. 

** Here 
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But to exprefs the Time of the Verb ^the 
Englifli ufes alfo the afliftance of other Verbf, 

called 

*' Here we may reign fecure.'* 
Or of th* Eternal CO- eternal beam 
May I exprefs thee unblam'd ?" 

" Firm they might have ftood. 
Yet fell.'* . . Milton. 

*• What we nxjouU do, 
Wejboui^ do, when we would V 

Shakefpear, Hamlet* 

'• Is ihls the nature, 
Which paffion ccu/dnot fhake? whofc folid virtue 
*Fhe (hot of accident, or dart of chance, 
C9M neither raze, nor pierce r'* Id. Othello. 
Thefe fentences are all either declarative, or iimpl/. 
interrogative; and however exprcfGvc of Will, Li- 
berty, Poffibility, or Obligation, yet the Verbs are all 
of the Indicative Mode. 

Itfeems, therefore, that whatever other Metaphy- 
fical Modes there may be in the theory of Univerfal 
Grammar, there are in Englifti^no other Grammati- 
cal Modes than thofe above defcri^ed. 

As in Latin the SubjuncUve fupplies the want of an 
Optative Mode, fo does it likewife in Englilh, with 
the Auxiliary may placed before the Nominative 
Cafe: as, ** Long maybe li'veV'* Sometimes, chiefly 
when Almigbty God is the fubjeft, the Auxiliary is 
omitted : as, «' The LORD blefs thee, and keep 
thee ;" Numb. vi. 24. But the phrafe with the 
Pronoun is obfolete: as, " Unto which be *vouch/afe 
to bring us ^\ !** Liturgy. 

C 3 That 
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called therefore Auxiliaries, or Helpers; do, ley. 
have, Jhall, will: as, "I do love, I did love ; 
I am loved, I was loved; I have loved, I have 
s.been loved j IJball, or Tf/7/,.love, or be lovcd,"^ 

The two principal Auxiliaries, ttf have, and 
to be, are thus varied, according to Perfon, Num- 
ber, Time, and Mode, 

Time is Prcfent, Paft, or Future* 

TO HAVE. 

Indicative Mode.. 
Prefent Tunc. 

. 1. 1 have, WeT 

J 2. Thou haft [S]y Yc Ihave. , 

du 3. He hath, or has [6] j They j y^ 

That the Participle is a mere Mode of the Verb, isc 
nanifefty if our Definition of a Verb be admitted : for 
it fignifies heing^ doin^, or fuffedng with the deilg- 
iMttion of Time fuperadded. Bat if the efTence of. 
the Verb be made to confiit in Affirraationj not only 
the participle will be excluded from its place in. 
the Verb, but the Infinitive icfelf alfo ; which certain* 
ancient Grammarians of great authority held to be 
alone the genuine Verb> denying that title to all the ; 
oth«r Modes. See Hermes> p. 164. 

[5] Tbou/in the Polite, and even in the Familiar 
Styk« is difafed, and the Plural Teu is employed in« 
fteadof it ; we (ay, you have ; not. Thou Pafi, Though 

in. 
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^ . PaftTime. 

T. Ihad, Wen 

2. fhouhadft, ^ Ye (had. 

3^. He had;. They J 



in this cafe we apply You to a fingle Ferfon, yet the 
Verb too muft agree with it in the Plural Number: it 
muft neceflarily be You hwve ; not. You haft. You ivas^ 
the Second Ferfon Plural of the Pronoun placeil in 
agreement with the Firft or Third Pcrfon Singular of 
the Verb, is an enormous folecifm : and yet Authors 
of the firft rank have inadvertently fallen into it. 
•^ Knowing that j^u was my old mailer's good friend."' 
Addlfon> Spe€l. N? 517. «* The account j'cj/ 'was 
pleafed to fend me.*' Bentley, Phileleuch. Lipf. 
Fm !!• Sec the Letter prefixed. '« Would to God 
NfMi «w«r within her reach I" Bolingbroke to Swift^ 
Letter 46. *' If jou was here." Ditto, Letter 47.. 
*' I am jaft now as well, as when jau tvas here." 
Pope to Swift* P. S. to Letter 56. On the contrary 
the Solemn Style admits not of^^tf for a fingle Per- 
fi)n. This hath led Mr. Pope into a great impropriety 
in the beginning of his Meifiah : 

*' O Thou my voice infpirc. 
Who touch'ii Ifaiah's hallowM lips with fire." 
The Solemnity of the Style would not admit of Yen 
for Thou in the Pronoun ; nor the meafure- of the 
Verfe tqucbtdft, or didft touchy in the Verb, as it indif- 
penfably ought to be, in the. one or the other of thefe 
two forms ; You^ who touched i or Thou, viYiOtouchedft, 
^didftfeucb. 

C 4 *' What 
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Future Time. 
I. I aall, or will, | We -j flbalJ, 

2* Thouflialt,orwilt[7J) (have; Ye i orwill> 
3, He fhall, or will, ^ J They J have. 

Imperative^ 

" What art thou^ fpeak, that on dcfigns unknown, 
While others fleep^thus range the camp alone?** 

Pope's Iliad, x. 90* 
*' Accept thefe grateful tears; for thee they flow : 
For tbeey that ^stx filt anothcr'i woc/' lb. xix. 3 1 j* 
" FauUlefs th^udropt ^tovsi his unerring (kill.*' 

Dr. Arbntbnoti Dodfley'f Poemf^ vol* i« 

Again : 
** Jufl ^tf'/i&x wordl, in every thought fincere ; 
Y^oknew no wifli, but what the world might hear.** 

Pope* Epitaphs 
H OQght to he jour in the firft ]ine> or kne*weft in the 
fecond. 

In order to avoid this Grammatical Inconvenience, 
the two diftind forms of Thou and You are often ufed 
promifcaouily by our modern Poets, in the fame 
Poem, in the fame Paragraph, and even in the fame 
Sentence, very inelegantly and improperly: 

** Now, noF* I feize, I clafp thy charms ; 

And now you burft, ah, cruel I from my arms.'' 

Pope. 

[6] Hath properly belongs to the ferious and Co- 
lemn ftyle ; has to die familiar. The fame may be 
obferved of doth and doei. 

" But, confounded with thy art. 

Inquires her name, that has his heart." Waller. 
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Imperative Mode. 

1. Let me have, Let us have, 

2. Have thou. Have ye, 

» or, Do ithou have, or, Do ye have. 

3. Let him have y Let them have. 

Subjunftive Mode, 
Prefeht Time. 
1. 1 1 Wc -j 

2. Thou I hare; .Ye I have, 

3. He J They j 

Infinitive Mode. 
Prefent ; To have : Paft, to have had. 

Participle. 
Prefent, Having: Perfea [8], Had : 
Pafl:, Having had. 

TO 

" Th' unwearied Sun from day today 

Does his Creaior*s power difplay.'* Addifoa. 

The nature of the ftyle, as well as the harmony of the 
verfe, feems to require in thefe places Jbath and ^otL 

[7] The Auxiliary Verb ivil/\s always thus formed 
in the fecond and third Perfons fingular : but the 
Verb t9 will, not being an Auxiliary, is formed re- 
gularly in thofe Perfons: 1 fwill. Thou nvi/Iefi, He 
loiUeth, or w/7/j. *• Thou, that art the author and 
beHowcr of life, canft doubtlefs reftorc it alfo, if thou 
fwiWjt, and when thou wili^Ji : but whjther thou 
<wiWfi [wilt] pleafe to reftore it, or not, that Thou 
aione knoweft.'" Auerbury, Serm. 1. 7. 

[8] This participle reprefents the aftion as complete 

and finifhed \ and, being fiibjoined to the Auxiliary 19 

C 5 bave^ 
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TO se: 
Indicative Mode. 

Prefent Time. 

1. I am, We^ 

2. Thou arty Ye 

3. He is; ,. Thef 

Of, 
U I be^ We 

2* Thou beefty- Ye 

3. He is [9] J Thejr 

Pift Tiaiet 
1. 1 wasy. We 

tz. Thou waft,. Y« 

3. He was > They 

Future Time. 
^. I fhall, or witV 
* %• Thou (halt, or wIH, 
3. He fliall, or will,. 



1 



are*. 



be.< 



were- 




dall, 

orwiII». 

be. 



j&flw^conftitutes thcPerfeft'nme: I call it therefore 
the Perfcft Participle. The fame, fubjoincd to the- 
Auxifiary to be^ conftitutes the Paffivc Verb ; and \w 
that ftate, or when ufed wkhotft the Anxiliary in a 
Faffive fcnfe, iMrallcd the Paflive Participle. 

[9] «* I think it he thine indeed ; for thou Heft in 
it." Shakefpear, Hamlet. ^<r, in the fmgular Num- 
ber of this Time and Mode, efpccially in the third. 
Fcrfon, is obfoletc; and is become fomewhat anti- 
q;uatcd in die Pioral.: 

Imperatire' 



be; 
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Imperative Mode. 

1. Let me be. Let us be, 

2. Be thou, Be ye, 

or, Do thou be, or, -Do yc be, 

3. Let him be ; l>t them be. 

Subjundlive Mode. 
I.I 1 Wc 1 

2. Thou I he ; Ye 

3. He J They 

PaftTime. 
1. 1 were, ,We 

2, Thou wert [1], Ye 

3, He w«re ; They 

[1] '* Before the fun. 

Before the beav*ns thou nvert,** Miltop.' 

'* Remember what thou w/r/." Drydcn. 

«* I knew thou ^utrt not flow to hear." Addifon. 

*• Thou whoof old wert fent to Ifracl'scouit."Prior. 

«* All thi5 thoi^ wir^." Pope. 

*^ Thou, Stella, ivert no longer young, 

'VChfin firft for thee my harp I ftrung.** Swift. 
Shall we in deference to thefe great authorities allow 
wert to be the fame with wafi,, and common to the in« 
dicative, and Subjundive Mode I or rather abide by 
the pradiice of our beft ancient writers ; the pro- 
priety of the language, which requires, as far as may 
be, diilin£l forms for different Modes ; and the fina- 
logy of formation in each Mode ; I was,Thou. wafti 
I were. Thou weft ? all which confpire to make wert 
peculiar to the Sabjundive Mode. 

C 6 IlifiAitive 
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Infinitive Mode. 
Prefent, To be: Paft^ To h^ve bccib 

Participle. 

Prefent, Being': Perfeft, Been. 

Paft, Having been. 



The Verb Active is thus varied according t^ 
Perfon, Number, Time, and Mode. 



Indicative Mode. 
Prefent Time. 
Sing. Plur. 

" 1. 1 love^ We 



^ 2. Thou lovefty Vc > love; 



1 



aJ ^. He loveth, or loves -, They 

Paft Time, 
-%jf. I lovedj We 

2. Thou lovedft. Ye J loved. 

3. He loved ; They 

Future Time* 

1. 1 fhall, or will, "J We T fliall,. 

2. Thoufcaltjor wilt^ llovej Ye Lor will, 

3. He fhaU,. or will, J They j. love. 

Imperative Mode. 
.1. Let me lov,e. Let us love [2], 

[a] The other form of the firft Perfon Plural of 
the Impeiative« love ive, is grown obfolete. 

2. Love 
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2. Love thou. Lore ye, 

or, Do thou love, , or. Do ye love, 

5« Let bim love ; Let them loVe^ 

Subjunftive Mode. 
. Prefent Time. 

I.I 1 We 

2. Thou 
3- He . 

And; 
1. 1 may 1 We Tmaylovej- 

2. Thou mayefl Move ; Ye > and. 

3. He may j They J haveloved [3.2 

PaftTripe. 
1. 1 might v^ We T might love ;^ 

2. Thou mighteflrtlovej Ye L and 

3. He might J TheyJ haveloved [3 J. 



rreient lime. 

] We J 

Move J Ye \ lover 

1 They J 




[ 3 ] Note^ that the Imperfefl and Perfea Times are 
here pat together. And it is to be obferved^ that ia 
the Subjundive Mode, the event being fpoken of un« 
der a condition, or fuppoiition, or in the form of a 
wi(h, and therefore as doubtful and contingent, the 
Verb itfeif in the Prefent, and the Auxiliary both of 
the Prefent and Paft Imperfe6! Times, often carry with 
them ibmewhat of a future fenfe :— as, ** if he come 
to-morrow, I may fpeak to him :*' — *' if he (hould,^or 
would, come to>morrow, I might, would, could, or 
ihouId» fpeak to him.". Obferve alfo, that the Auxili- 
^tksJiouU 9ind'weuld'm the Imj^erf?^ Times are ufed 

• 10 
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And, 

I could, (hould, would j Thou could 'ft, &c* lore:: 
and have loved. 

Infinitive Mode. 
Prefenfc> To love : Paft, To have loved^ 

Participle. 
Prefent, Loving : Perfeft,. Loved r y 
Paft^ Having loved. ^^ 

But in difcourfe we have often occaflon i(y 
^ak of Time, not only as.Prefent,^ Paft, and 
Future,^ at large and indeterminately ; but alfo 
asfuch with fome particular di(lin£lion and li-»^ 
mitadon ; that is,, as pa^ng,.or finiibed ; as im* 
perfe£t> or perfeft. This will be beft fcen in aa 
example of a Verb laid out and diftributed ac* 
cording to thefc diftinftions of Time*. 

Indefinite^ or Undetermined^ 
Time : 
Prefentj Paft, ^ Future,, 

I love y I loved \ I ihall love^^ 

to exprefs the Prefent and Future as well as the Fail ; 
as, •* It /j my defire, that Yitjbould, or «w;W</, come 
now i or to-morrow \^' as well as, " It was my defire, 
that \it JhouUfOt would 9 zoxa^yefterday,** So that in 
this Mode the precife Time of the Verb is ,v.ery much 
determined by the nature and drift of the Sentence. 
X Definite^ 
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DefiakCy, or Detennined^ 
Thnc. 
Prcfent Imperfefit I am (now) loving^ 
Prcfent Pcrfcd: I have (now) loved.. 

Paft Imperfcft: I was (then) loving.. 

Paft Perfea: I had (then) loved. 

Future Impexfe£t t I (hall (then) be loving.. 
Future Perfeft : I ihall (then) have loved.. 

It is needlefs heise to fet down at large the &^ 
Yeraf VariatUms of the Definite Times, as thejr* 
confiil^ only in the proper Variations of the Auxt* 
Mary, joined to the Prefent or Perfedi Participle ;; 
which have already been given- 

To exprefs the Prefent and Paft Imperfefl: of 
the Aftive and Neuter Verb, the Auxiliary da 
is fometimes ufed : I da^ (now) love, I did (then) 
love. 

Thus,, with very little variation of the prin- 
cipal Verb, the feveral circumftances of Mode 
and Time are clearly ex^relled by. the help- of 
the Auxiliaries,. ^#, hav^ d»^ kt^ may^ xattj Jbally 
Wilt. 

The peculiar force of the feveral Auxiliaries 
is to be obferved. Do and did mark the A£lion 
itfelf,, or the Time of it [4], with greater force 

and 



[4] ** Perdition catch ngr foul 

Bat 1^0 love thee !'t 

ii TV 
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and diftindion. They are alfo of frequent and 
almoft neceilary ufe in Interrogative and Nega-* 
tive Sentences. They fometimes alfo fupply the 
place of another VerB^ and make the repetition of 
it, m the famef or a fubfequent fentence,- anne* 
ccflary; as, 

" He loves not plays. 
As thou dojiy Anthony." 

Shakefpear, Jul. Caef* 

^ Let does not only exprefs permiffion ; but 
praying, exhorting, commanding* May and 
might exprefs the pof&bility or liberty of doing 
a thing ; can and couldy the power^ - Mu/i is fome- 
times called in for a he! pier,, and denotes necef- 
fity« fPlll^ in the firft Perfon iingular and plural, , 
promifes or threatens ; in the fecond and third 
Perfons, only foretells : fial/y on the Contrary, 
in the firft Perfon, fimply foretell^; in the 
fecond and third Perfons, promifes, ^comhiand^, . 

" This to me 
Ih dreadful fecrecy i mpart they <//V." Shakefpear. 
«♦ Die he certainly <&/.'* Sherlock, Vol.1. Difc. 7; 

*< Yes, I ^/VloveJier ;" that is, at that time, or once ; 
intimatinjg; a negation, or doubt, of prefent love. 

** The Lord called Samuel ; and he ran unto Eli, 
and faid. Here am I, for thou r«//p^ me.-^And the 
Lord called yet again, Samuel. And Samuel arofe 
and went to Eli, and faid. Here an) I> for thou ^'^ 
call me," i Sam. iii. \^^6» 

01: 
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or threatens [5]. But this muft be underftood 
of Explicative Sentences j for when the Sentence 
is Interrogative, juft the reverfe for the moft part 
takes place : Thus, " \Jhall go ; you will go ;" 
exprefs event only : but, " will yo\x go ?" im- 
ports intention 5 and ^^ Jhall I go ?" refers to the 
will of another. But again, " he^//go," and 
**^tf//hego?" both imply will, exprefling or 
referring to a command. Would primarily de- 
notes inclination of will ; and Jhould^ obligation : 
but they bpth vary their import^ and are often 
ufed to expreff fimple event, 

D9 and havi make the Prefent Time \ did^ 
bad [6]> the Paft; JbaU^ willy the l^uture; la 

[5] This diftinAion was ^not obferved formerly as 

to the wordJJball, which was ufed in the Second and- 

Third Perfons to exprefs ftoiply the Event. So like* 

wife Jh^ld was ufed,^ where we now make ufe of 

• would* See the Vulgar Tranilatioiv-of the Bible. 

[6] It has been vtry rightly obfcFvcd, that the Verb- 
had, in the common phrafe, / l?ad rather, is not pro- 
perly ufed, either as aa A6liv&or as an Auxiliary^ 
Verb ; that, beiag in the PafV time, it cannot in this 
Cafe be properly expreffive of time Prefent ; and that 
it is by no means reducible to any Grammatical con-* 
iirudiion. Va truth, it feems to have ariien from ii^ 
mere iniilake, in refolving the familiar and ambiguoos^ 
abbreviation, Vd ratbtr, inio I hadtath^, inftead of 
I <mould rather y which latter it the regular analogous^, 
and proper expreflion. See Two Grammatical Eflays^ 
London^ 176!% Eflay u 

is 
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is employed in forming the Imperative Mode j^, 
fuay^ mighty could', would^ JhouUU in forming the 
Subjundlive. The Prepofition to^ placed before 
the Verb, makes the Infinitive Mode [7]. Have^, 

through 

[7] Biftiop Wilkins gives the following elegant iri- 
veftigation of the Modes, in his Real Cbara^er, Part 
Iir. Chap. 5. 

*' To Ihew in what manner the fabjcft is to be 
joined with his Predicate, the Copula between them 
is affedled with a Particle ; which, from the ufe of it^ 
is called Modus, the manner or Mode, 

Now the Sabjed and Predicate may be joined toge- 

ther either Simply, or withfome kind <:^ limitation ; and 

accordingly thefe Modes are Primar)r, or Secondary, 

'The Primary M$>d99 are cidkd by GrftmmarianI 

Indicative, and Imperative. 

When the matter is dechired to be fi), or ai leaft 
iffiien it feems in the Speaker's power to have it be 
ib, as the bare Union of Subjefl and Predicate would 
import ; then the Copula h nakedly expreiTed with- 
out any variation : and this manner pf expreiBng it is 
called the Indicative Mode. 

When it is, neither declared to be ib, nor feems to 
be immediately in the Speaker's power to have it fo i^- 
then he can do no more in words, but make out the 
expreffion of his will to him that hath the thipg in* 
bis power : namely,. to 

r Superior,^ r Petition, j 

kt^ -J Eqn^l, V fey i^Perfuafion, ( And the 

X Inferior, 1 t Command, J 

manner of thefe affe^ing the Copula, (Be itfo, or let it 

be. 
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through its fevera! Modes and Times, is placed 
only before the Perfeft Participle y and be in like 



manner. 



y 



be To) U called the fniperative Mode ; of which 
there are thefe three varieties, very fit to bediftindl- 
ly provided fon As for that other ufe of the Impe- 
rative Mode, when it fignifies FermiJJton : this may 
be fufficiently expreffed by the Secondary Mode of 
Liberty ; You may do it. 

The Secondary Modes are fuch^ aa, when the Co- 
pula is afFedled with any of them, make the S^ntenca 
to be (as Logicians call it) a Modal Propojition^ 

This happei^s, wben the matter in jifcourfe^ naxnefy 
the being or doing, or fi^i^rjing ,Qf a tbi^g* is cpni 
fidered,. xsAjimply hy i^Mf^ \^^x. gradually in its <0Lufit^ 
^om which it proceeds either contingently ^ox nea^arily. 

Then a thing feems to be left as Contifgent, when 
the Speaker expreffes only tjiie PoJjUhility of it or hi$/ 
own Liberty y} it* 

1 . The Pojphility of a thing depends upon the 
power of its caufe ; and may be expreffed, 

2. The Liberty of a thing depends upon a freedom, 
froni all obHacles either within or without, »nd is, 
ufually expreffed in our language^ 

*'»" {cSvW,} bythePaHicle {mTJi, 

Then a thing feesoj to be of Nei;eJ^ty, when thci 
Speaker exprefTeth the refolution of his own Will or 
ibme Other Obligation upon him froni withont. 

3,. Thft 
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manner, before the Prefent and Paffive PaMici- 
pics : the reft only before the Verb^ or another 
Auxiliary, in its Primary form; 

When an Auxiliary is joined to the Verb, the 
Auxiliary goes through all the Variations of Per- 
fon and Number j and th« Verb itfelf continues 
invariably the fame^ When there are two of 
more Auxiliaries joined to the Verb, the firft of* 
them only is varied according to Perion and 
Number. The Auxiliary mufi admits of no va- , 
fiation* 

^Tbe Paffive Verb U only the Participle Paffive, • 
(which for the moft part is the fame with the^ 
Indefinite Paft Time, AAive, and always the^ 
feme with the Perfeft Participle,) joined to the* 
Auxiliary Verb to tej through all its Variations : 
as, ** I am loved ; 1 was loved ; I have been loved p 
IJhallbe loved:** and fo on, through all the Per* 
fons, ]the Numbers, the Times, and the Modes. - 

3. The Inclination of the WillU cxprefled,. 
.KAhfolutei 7 ^ ^ „ . , t Will I 
^{Condirional, } ^^ '^' ^^'''^' { Would. . 

4. The Neceflity of a thing from fomc external ' 
Obligation, whether Natural ^r Moral 'which we call 
Duty, is exprefied^ 

cAb/olute, 7 _ €.Miift,ougbt,Jhalli, 

"^IConditionah l^ ^^^^""^^^ { Muft, ought, Jhould. 
See alfo HeRMEt> Book. I. Chap. viii. 

The 
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The Neuter Verb is varied like the Active; " 
tut, having fomewhat of the Nature of the Paf- 
{ivcy admits in many inftances -of the PafBve 
form, retaining ftiil the Neuter fignification ; 
chiefly in fuch Verbs, as fignify fome fort of 
motion, or change of place or condition : as, 
^' I am come ; I was gone \ I' am grown ; I was 
fallen [8]." The Verb am^ was^ in this cafe 

precif^ly 

[8] r doubt ratich of the propriety of the following 
examples: ** The rules of oar holy religion^ from 
which we «r^ in finitely yw^r^^i." Tillotfdn, Vol. L 
5erm. 27. *• The whole obligation of that law and 
covenant, which God made with the Jews, <was alfo 
cea/ed.'' lb. Vol. IL Serm. 52. *' Whofe number 
nvas now amounted to three hundred.'* Swift, Contefts 
and DifTenlions^ Chap. 3. " This Marefcha], upon 
/ome difcontent, *waj entered into a confpiracy againit 
his maftcr." Addifon, Freeholder, N° 51. '* At the 
end of a Campaign, when half the men are de/erteJlor 
killed.'* Jddi/cn, Tatler, N'^42. Neuter Verbs are 
fome times employed very improperly as Adives ; 
-•* Q'^tfiee thee away into the land of Judah." Amos, 
vii. 12. <' 1 think it by no means'a fit and decent tiling 
to 'vie Charities, and eredl the reputation of one upon 
the ruins of another." Atterbury, Serm. I. 2. ",So 
many learned men, that have fpen^t their whole 
time and pains to agree the facred with the Profane 
Chronology.'* Sir William Temple, Works, Fol« 
Vol. 1. p. 295. 

". How would the Qods my righteous toils fucceed?'^ 

Pope, Odyflf, xiv. 4^1.7. 

— " If 
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precifely defines the Time of the afltion or event, 
but does not change the nature of it ; the Paffive 
form Aill exprefEngv not properly a Paffion, but 
only a ftate or condition of Being. 



IRREGULAR VERBS, 

IN Englifli both the Paft Time Adive and the 
Participle Perfeft, or Paffive, are formed by 
adding to the Vert) td\ or d only, when the 
Verb ends in / : as, ** turn^ 4urned\ hve^ loved,^ 
The Verbs that vary frohi this rule, in either 
or in both cafes, ztt efteemed Irregular. 

The nature of otir language, the A^rcent and 
Pronutici^tion of it, inclines us to contrail even 
all pur Regular Verbs : thus loved^ turned^ arc 
commonly pronounced ifi one fyllable, lov^dj 
turn'd: and the fecond Perfoh, which was ori- 
ginally in three fyllables, lovedefl^ turnedeji^ is 
become a diffy liable, lovedji^ turned/} : for as we 
gicnerally throw the accent as far back as poffible 
towards the firft part of the word, (in fome even 

— *' If Jonje this arm fucceed,** Ibid. xxi. 219, 
And Adlive Verbs are as improperly made Neuters 
a« *• I mxL^premi/e withthree circumftances." Swift, 
<ii^ Anne's Laft Miniftry, Chap. 2. " Thofc that 
think to ingrattatt\vii\i him by calamnidting me.'* 
JBemlt/, DilTen. on Phaiaris> p« 519. ^ 

t% 



\ 
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to the fourth fyllable from the end,) the ftreft 
being laid on the firft fyllables, the reft are pro- 
nounced in a lower tone, more rapidly and indif- 
tindtly j and fo are often either wholly dropped 
«or blended into one another. 

It fometiitieis happens alfo, that the wor^ 
which arifes fronl a regular change, does not 
found eafily or agreeably ,; fometimes by the raw 
4)idity of our pronunciation the vowels are ihor- 
tened or loft j and the confonants, which are 
thrown together, do not eafily coalefce with one 
another, and are therefore -changed into others of 
the fame organ, or of a kindred fpecies. This 
'Occafions a further deviation from the regular 
:form : thus loveihy turneth^ are contrafted into 
lovUhj turn'ihi and thcfe for eafier pronunciation 
immediately become lovesy turns. 

Verbs ending in ch^ ck^ p^ ^, //, yi, in the Paft 
Time Aftive, and the Participle Perfeft or Paf- 
five, admit the change of ed into/; as, [9] 
fnafchtj checkt^fnapty mi^^ dropping alfo one of 
the double letters, d'welty paft ; for fnatcheiy 
<heckedy fnappedy mixedj dwelUdy pajfed: thofe 
that end in /, w, «, ^, after a diphthong, morcr 

[9] Some of thefe ContradHons are harfh and dif- 
agreeable : and it were better, if they were avoided 
and difufed : but they prevail in common difcourfe« 
and are admitted into Poetry ; which latter indeed 
cannot well do without them* 

over 
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over fhorten the diphthong, or change it into a 
.fingle fhort vowel ; as, dealt ^ dnamty meant^felt^ 
Jlept^&cc, all for the fame reafon ; from the quick- 
nefs of the pronunciation, and becaufe the //after 
a Ihort vowel will not eafily coalefce with the 
preceding confonant. Thofe that end in ve 
change* alfo ve into/; as, bereave^ bereft^ leave, 
left \ becaufe li Ice wife v after a fhort vowel will 
not eafily coalefce with /. 

All thefe, of which I have hitherto given 
examples, are confidered not as Irregular but 
as Contracted only ; in mod of them the Intire 
as well as the Contradled form is ufed j and the 
Intire form is generally to be preferred to the 
^ Contra6led. 

The formation of Verbs in Englifli, both Re- 
gular and Irregular, is derived from the Saxon, 

The Irregular Verbs in Engjifli are all Mono- 
iyllables, unlefs compounded \ and they are for 
the moft part the fame words which are Irregular 
Verbs in the Saxon. 

As all our Regular Verbs are fubje<St to fome 
kind of Contradion ; fo the firft Clafs of Irre- 
gulars is of thofe, that become -fo from the fame 
caufc. 

i. 

Irregulars by Contraflion. 

Some Verbs ending in dor t have the Prcfcnt, 
the Paft Time, aiid the Participle? ?kxS^^ and Pafr 

five, 
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'^ilve, all alike, without any variation ; as, beat, 
•burft [i], caft [a], coft, cut, heat* [3], hit, 
hurt, knit, let, lift ♦, light ♦ [4], put, quit ♦, 
read [5], rent, rid, fet, fhed, ihred, ihut, flit, 
fplit [6], fpread, thruft, wet*. 

Thefc 

[1] Thefe two have alfo heaUn and hurflen in the 
Participle; and in that form they belong to the 
Third Clafs of Irregulars. 

[2] Shakeipear ufes the Participle in the Regular 
Form : . 

*' And when the mind is quicken'd> out of doubt 

The organs, tho' defunft and dead before. 

Break up their drowiie grave, and newly move 

With cafted flough, and frefti celerity." Hen. V. 

[3] ''He commanded, that they fhould heat the 
'furnace one feven times more than it was wont to be 
heat^^ Dan. iii. 19. 

The Verbs marked thus •, throughout the three 
Clafles of Irregulars, have the Regular as well as the 
Irregular Form in ufe. 

[4] This Verb in the Pali Time and Participle is 
pronounced (hort, light 6r ///; but the Regular form 
is preferable, and prevails moll in writings 

[5] This Verb in the Pad Time and Participle is 
pronounced fliortj rtady red, red '^ like lead-, led, led; 
and perhaps ought to be written in this manner.: our 
antient writers fpelt it redde. 

[6] Shakefpear afes the Participle in the Regular* 
Form: 

•' That felf hand. 

Which writ his honour in the a£ts it did, 

D Hath, 
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Thefe arc Contra£Hons from beateJ^ hurft^ 
tafled^ &c. ; becaufe of the difagreeable found of 
the fyllablc ed After dor t [7]. 

Others in the Paft Time, and Participle Per- 
fed and Pailive, vary a little from the prefent, 
by fliortening the diphthong, or changing the d 
into/; as, lead, led; fweat, fwet * [8]; meet, 
met; bleed, bled*; breed, bred; feed, fed; fpeed, 
fped; bend, bent*; lend, lent; rend, rent; fend, 
fent; fpend, fpent; buiW, built*; geld, gelt; 
gild, gilt*; gird, girt; lofe, loft. 

Others not ending in d ort are formed by 
Contradion; have, hdd for havei\ make, tnade^ 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
SpUtttd the heart itfeif. " Ant. and Cleop« 

[7J They follow the Saxon rule: " Verbs which 
in the Infinitive end in dan qr tan,^* (that is, in Eng.- 
lifli, d and / ; for ^w is only the Charadleriftic termi- 
nation of the Saxon Infinitive,) ** in the Preterit and 
Participle Preterit commonly, for the fake of better 
found, throw away the final /</; as beofs afedy (both 
in the Preterit and Participle Preterit,) for heoted» 
afeded\ from .beotarit afedan,"** Hickes, Grammat. 
.Saxon. Cap. iv. So the fame Verbs in Engliih^ beat^ 
fedy inftead of bmted,feeded, 

[3J <* How the drudging goblin /w;^/.**-* 

Milton, Allegro. 

Shakefpear nk&fweaten, as the Participle of this Verb: 

" Greafe, t\i^ihfu:eaten 

From the murthcrer's gibbet throw." Macbeth. 

In this form it belongs to the Third Clafs o/Irregulaf^^ 

for 
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for mahd-f Aec^^edy for JUe-edi flioe, /hod^ for 
/hoi^edn 

The following, befide the Contraftion, change 
alfo the Vowel; fell, fold; tell, told; clothe, 
clad*. 

Stand, ftood; and dare, durft, (which in the 
Participle hath regularly dared,) are diredly from 
the SsLXODj^andan^Jiodi dyrran^ dor/ie. 

II. 

Irregulars in gbt. 
The irregulars of the Second Clafs end in 
ghty both in the Paft Time and Participle; and 
change the vowel or diphthong into au or ou : 
they are taken from the Saxon^ in which the ter- 
mination is hti. 







Saxon 


Bring) 
Buy, 
Catch, 
Fight, 


brought : 
bought: 
caught: 
fought [i]: 


Bringan, brobtc. 
Bycgean^ bohte; 

Feotan, fuht. 



[i] '« As in this gloiioos and wdl fiugJ^tett field 
We kept together in our chivalry.'* 

Shakefpear, Hen* V. 
" On ihtfoughien field 
Michael* and his Angels* prevalent* 
Encamping* plac'd in guard their watches round/' 
Milton* P. L. VI. 410. 
'I'liis Participle feems not agreeable to tbe Analogy 
Af deiivation* which obtains in this Clafs of Verb«. 
D 2 I'each, 
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Teach, 


taught : . 


Taechan, 


taehtc 


Think, 


thought : 


Thencan, 


thohtc. 


Seek, 


fought: 


Secan, 


fohtc. 


Work, 


wrought t 


Wcorcan, 


worhte. 



Fraught feems rather to be an Adje&ive than 
the Participle of the Verb to freight j which has 
regularly freighied, Raugbt from reach is ob- 
. foletc, 

IIL 
Irregulars in £n^ 

The Irregulars of the Third Clafs form the 
Pad Time by changing the vowel or diphthong 
of the Prefent ; and the Participle Perfeft and 
Paflive, by adding the termination £n\ befidc^ 
for the moft part, the change of the vowel or 
dijphfihong. Thefc alfo derive their formatioa 
in both parts from the Saxoo. 



Prefent. Paft. 


Farticifle. 


a changed mto . ^ 




Fall, fell. 


fallen. 


47 into 0, 




Awake, awoke *, 


{awaked.] 


a into CO. 




Forfake, forfook, 


forfaken. 


^hake, ibook, 


ihaken [2], 




Take, 



£2] « A fly and conftant knave, not to ht Jhak^dP* 

Shakefpear, Cymb< 
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Take, 




took. 


takem 


aw. 


into 


evLu 




Draw, 




dreyvr. 


drawn [3J. 


ay 


inta 


ew. 




Slay, 




flew,. 


flayn[3]. 


e 


into 


^7 or 


0^ 


Get, 




gat, or got. 


gotten. 


Help/ 




[helped (4.).]hoIpen *. 


Melt, 




[melted,] 


molten ♦. 


Swells 




.. [fwelled,] 


fwollen *. 


ea 


into 


a or 0* 


. 


Eat 




ate. 


eaten. 


Bear, 


bare. 


or bore, 


born. 


Break) 


brake, 


or broke. 


broken. 


Cleave, 


clave. 


or clove ♦, 


cloven, or cleft* 


Speak, 


fpake. 


or fpoke. 


fpoken« 


Swear, 


fware. 


or fwore. 


fworn. 



•• Wert thou fome ftar, that from the ruinM roof 
Oijhak'd Olympas by mifchance didft/all.'* 

Milton's Poems. 
The Regular form of the Participles in thefe places is 
improper. 

[3] When en follows a Vowel or Liquid, the e is 
dropped : fo drauoa, Jlayn, (or Jlain,) are inftead of 
drarweuijlayen'y fo like wife kntnun, born, are for J^notven, 
horen, in the Saxon cna^wen, horen : and fo of the reft. 

[4] The antient Irregular form Mfe is iliS ufed 
in converfation. 

D 3 Tear, 
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Tear, tare. 


or tore, torn. 


Wear, ware, 


or Wore, worn. 


Heave, hove ♦, 


hoven ♦. 


Shear, (hore. 


ihorn. 


Stea], ftole, 


fiolen, or floln. 


Tread, trode. 


trodden. 


Weave, wove. 


woven. 


u into 0^ 


0. ' I 


Creep, crope*, 


[creeped, or crept J 


Freeze, froze, 


frozen. 


Seethe, fod. 


fodden. 


u into nw. 




See, faw, 


fcen. 


1 long into / fliort. 


1 ibort 


Bite, bit, 


bitten. 


Chide, chid [5], 


chidden. 


Hide, hid. 


hidden. 


Slide, {iid, 


Hidden. 


J long into 0^ 


/ fliort. 


Abide, abode. 




Climb, clomb. 


[climbed.] 


Drive, drove, 


driven. 


Ride, rode. 


ridden. 


Rife, rofe [6], 


rifen. 


Shine, fhone *, 


[fhined.] 




Shrive, 


[5] " Jacob chode with Laban." Gen, xxxi. 3*6. 



Num. XX. 3. 

[6] Ri/e, with 1 fliort, hath been improperly ufed 
as the Pail Time of this Verb; « That form of the 

firft 
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Shrive, fhrove, 


ihriven* 


Smite, fmote, 


fmitten. 


Stride, ftrode. 


ftridden.- 


Strive, llrovc *, 


ftriven. 


Thrive, throve [7]^ 


thriven. 


Write [8],, wrote. 


written. 


i long into «, 


/ fliort. 


Strike, ftruck. 


ftrickcn, or flrucken. 


i fhort into a* 




.Bid, ' bade, 


bidden. 


Give, gave. 


given. 


Sit [9], fat. 


^ fitcen. 



Spit, 

firf{ or primigenial earth* which rt/e iiiimediititely 
out of Chaos, was not the fame* noi' like to that 
of the prefent earth." Burnet, Theory of the earth, 
B. I. Chap. iv. " If we hold fail to that fcripture 
conclufion, that alt' mankind ri/c from oAe head.'* 
Ibid. B. II. Chap. vii. 

[7] Mr. Pope has nfed the Regular form of the" 
Paft Time of this Verb: 

'* In the fat age of pleafure, wealth and eafe. 
Sprung, the rank weed, and thrived with large in* 
crcafe.'' Effay on Crit. 

[8] This Verb is alfo formed like thofe of r long 
into i ihort, Write« writ, written : and by Contraftioa 
fwrk in the Participle ; but, I think, improperly. 

[9] Frequent miflakes are made in the formation 

of the Participle of this Verb. The analogy plainly 

requires Jitten ; which was formerly in jifc : ** The 

D 4 army 
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Spif, fpat, fpittcn [i]. 

f (hort into tt» 
Dig, dug*, [digged]. 

army having fitten there, fo long.."— «'* Which' wa»^ 
enough to make him ilir, that would not havey&/£»^ 
llil], though Hannibal had been quiet.'* Raleigh. 
*' That no Parliament fhould be diffolved, till it had 
Jitten five monthsi*" Hobbes, Hift. of Civil Wars, 
p. 257. But it is now almoft wholly difufed> the form 
of the Paft Tithe /at having taken its place. " The 
court iv^as/at, before Sir Roger came.** Addifon, 
\Spea. N® 12Z. See airo,.Tatler,lSI*' 253, and 265, 
Dr. Middleton hath, with great propriety, reflored 
the true Participle.—" To haveyf//^« on the heads x)f 
the Apoftles: to h&YG Jiiten upon each of them.'* 
Works, VoU IK p. 30.. « Bleffed Is the. man,— that 
hath not/at in the feat of the fcornful.*' Ffal. i. !• 
The old Editions hdive^t; whiclvmay be perhaps sl^ 
lowed, as a Contraction ^i fitten. *' And when he wat 
'j€t, his difciples came unto him, ." x«0»0-af1o( avlov, 
\fatt. V. I.—*** who IS Jit on the right hand,"—** and 
is/et down on the right hand of the throne of God :'* 
in both places txa^ia-tv, Heb. vlii. i. & xii. 2. ((ee 
^Ifo Matt, xxvii. 19., Luke xxii. 55. John xiii. 12. 
Rev. iii. 2 1 .) Set can be no part of the Verb to fit. If 
it belong to the Verb to /et, the Tranflation in thefe 
palTages is wrong r for to fet iignifies to place, but. 
without any defignation of the pofture of the perfon 
j^laced; which is a circamilance of importance ex? 
prefled by the original 

[i ] " Spitted on*'* Luke xviii. ^z^ . 

u 
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u into 
Lie [i], 

into 

Hold, 



Do, 

'Choofe, 

Blow, 

Crow, 

Crow, 

Know, 

Throw, 

y 



into 



into 



into 



into 



lay. 


lien, or lai 


e. 


- 


held, 


.holden. 


1* 

did, 


done, u e. 


0* 

chofe. 


cfaofen. 


0W* 




blew. 


blown. 


crew. 


[crowed.] 


grew, 
knew. 


grown, 
known. 


threw. 


thrown. 


iWr . 


ow. 


flew. 


flown [3]. 



doen. 



ny [a],. 

The 

[i] This Neuter Verb is frequently confounded 
with the- Verb adive to lay, [that is xo put or place;] 
which is Regular,. and has in the Pail Time and Par- 
ticiple layed or AwV. 

** For him, thro' hoftile camps I bent my way; 
For him> thusproilrate. at thy feet I lay: 
Large gifts proportioned to thy wrath I bear.'* 

Pope, Iliad xxiv. 622. 
Here lay is evidently ufed for the Prefent Time, inftead 
of lie. " Before they were Md down." Jofh. ii. 8, 
<5 And he ijoas lead down." z. Sam. xiii; 8. It ought 
to be, had lien, or lain. down. See alfo Ruth iii. 7, 
LSam. iii. 2, 3, i Kings, xix. 6< xxi. 4. 

[2] That is, as a bird, fvolarey whereas tofiee iig^ 

Ifi&fiBfftgerh as from an enemy. So in the Saxon and 

D 5 German, 
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The following are Irregular only in the Parti- 
ciple i and that without changing the voweL 



Bake, 


[baked,} 


baken ♦. 


Fold, 


[folded,] 


folden»[4]. 


Grave, 


[graved,] 


graven*. 


Hew, 


[hewed,] 


hewen, orhewn*. 


Lade, 


[laded,] 


laden. 


Load, 


[loaded,] 


loaden'. 


Mow, 


[mowed,] 


mown*. 


Owe, ' 


[owedjoroug 


!it,Jowen*. 



German^ Jleogan, JUegan, 'volar t : JUontfli<henf fugere* 
This feems to be the proper diftinflion between tofly^ 
und^toJleM which in the Prcfent Times are very often 
confounded. Oar Tranflation of the Bible is not 
quite free from this miHake. It hath fee for volare, 
in perhaps fbven or eight places out of a great num- 
Ber ; but nevcr^ for/ugere. 
£3] ** For rhyme in Greeceor Rome was never known» 
Tin by barbarian deluges o^erflcnxjn, 

Rofcommon^ Eflay; ^ 
^ Do not the Nile and the Niger make yeariy in^^ 
nndaticfis in our days, asr they have formerly done \ 
and are not the countries fe overjhnvn ftill fituate be* 
Iween the tropicks ?" Bentley'^ Sermons^ 
•* Thus oft by mariners are ihown 
Earl Godwin's caftlcs o'verflo^n.** Swifix 

Here the Paruciplc of the Irregular Verb to fly^ is 
confounded whh that of the Regular Verb, to Jbv;^ - 
It ought to be in all thefe places overflowed, 
{4I « While they he f olden together as thorns.** 
> Kafaium, i. 10. 

Rive, 



Rive> 


[rived,] 


Sa\v, 


[fawcd,] 


Shape, 


[{haped,] 


Shave, 


[Oiaved,] 


Shew, 


[fliewed,! 


o^ 




Show, 


[fliowcd,] 


Sow, 


[fowed,] 
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.\ 

riven. 

fawn ♦. 
fliapen ♦. 
fliaven. 
fliewn *. * 

ihown. 
fawn*. 

Straw, -ew, or -ow, [ftrawed, &c.] ftrown *. 
Wafli, [waflied,] . wafbcn * [5]. 

Wax, [waxed,] waxen *. 

Wreath, [ Wreathed,].wreathen« 
Writhe, [writhed,] writhen. ^ 

Sonpc Verbs, which change / (hort into a or 
V,' and i long into ou^ have dK)pped the terminft- 
tion en in the Participle* 

i (hort into- a or ui u* 

Begin, began, begun, 

or -clung,' clung, 

drunk,^- or drunken. 
• flung. - 
or rung, 
or ihrunlq^^ 
or fung, 
or funk,., 
or flung,.! 



Cling, 

Drink, 

Fling,, 

Ring,.. 

Shrink,. 

Sing, 

Sink, , 

Sling, 

Slink, . 

S^in, 

Spring, 



clang,, 

drank, • 

flung, 

rang,, 

(brank, . 

fang, 

fank, 

flang, 

flunky 

fpan, . 

fprang, . 



or fpun, 
or fprung. 



rung, 
ihrunk: 
fung. 
funk. 

flung, 
flunk, 
fpun. - 
fprung. 



With vnv:ajbfn hands." Mark, viL 2. 5* 

D 6 Sting, 
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Sting, 


. ftung. 




ftung.. 


Stink, 


ftank. 


. or fhink. 


ftunk.. 


String, 


ftrung, 




ftrung* 


Swim, 


fwam. 


or Avum,. 


fwuoi.- 


Swing, 


fwung. 




fwung< 


Wring, 


wrung. 




wroing 



In many of the foregoing, the original and 
analogical form of the Paft Time in a^ which 
diftinguiflied it from the Participk, is grown ^ 
quite^bfolete. 



f long into ««^ 


ou» 


Bind, bound. 


bound, or bounden^. 


Find, found. 


found. 


Grind, ground. 


ground. 


Wind, wound. 


wound. 



That all thefe had* originaUy the termination 
en in the Participle, is plain from the following 
confiderations. Drini^ and hntd ftill retain it ; 
drunienj botmden\ from the Saxon, druncen^. 
hunden: and the reft are manifeftly of the fame 
analogy with thefe, Begonnen^fenkeni zvAf^underiy 
are ufed by Chaucer: and fome others of them 
appear in their proper fliapc in the Saxoa; 
fcruncen, fpunmn^Jprungen^ Jlungeriy wunden. As 
likewife in the Germany which is only another 
•ffspring of the Saxoa; ifguniuh, gekbmgen^ 

gttruncktny 
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getrunckitiy g^fingm^ gefumkem gefpunnm^ gsfprun^ 
gen, ge/iunchn, gefchwummen, gefchwungen. 

The following feem tp have loft the «*• of thcr 
Partrciple in* the fame manner ^ 
I Hang [6]y. hung *, hung ♦^ 

^ Shoot,. fliot^ fliot. 

Stick, ' ftuck,, ftuck^ 

Gome,^ eame„ -come»» 

Run, ran, run. 

; Win, won^. won.^ 

• Hangen^nd Jboten^ Vite the Saxon originals of 

the two firft Participles; the latter of which is- 

. likewife ftill in ufe in its firft form in one phrafe:: 

a Jhotten herring. Btmk fccms to be a contrac- 

'; tion ftomjluckitiy 2s Jiruck is now in ufe for 

\ Jlrucken. -Chaucer hath> c^men and tvonnen: he*- 

iommen is even i^fed by Lord Bacpn [7]. And 
moft of them ftill' fubfift intire in the German ^ 
gehangen, ktmrnen^ gerunneny gewonnen. 

To this third Clafs belong the Defeflive 
Verbs, Be, beenf> and Go, gone;, i.e. goen». 

^ [6] This Verb, when A^ive, may perhaps be moft 

\ properly ufed in the Regular form f when Neuter, in 

the Irregular.. But in the A£live fenfe oifurnljhing a 
reom ^with draperies the Irregular form prevails. The 
Vulgar Tranflation of the fiiUe ufes only the Regular 
Ibrm.. 
[7] £fiAyicxkr. 

From 
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From dlis Diftribution and account of the 
Irregular Verbs, if it be juft, it appears^ that, 
originally there wa$ no exception from the 
Rule, That the Participle Preterit, or Paffive, 
in £ngli(b, ends in d^ /, or ». The.firft form 
included all the Regular Verbs ; and tliofe which* 
are become Irregular by Contra£lion, ending in* 
t» To the fecond properly belonged only thofe 
which end in ght^ from the Saxon Irregulars itt 
bie. To the third, thofe from the Saxon Irregu* 
hjsineni which.haveflillyor had originally, >thc- , 
&me termination* 

The fame Rule affords a proper feundatioir 
fbr a divifion of all the Englifh Verbs into 
Three Conjugations; or Clafles of Verbs, dif-- 
tinguifhed one from another by a peculiar for- 
mation, in fome principal partvof. the Verbs 
belonging to each: of which. Conjugations re-- 
fpeftively thethree different Terminations of the 
Participle might be the Charad^eriftics. Sucfaf 
of the contraSed Verbs, as have thdr Parti- 
ciples now ending in f, might perhaps bebeft re- 
duced to the firft Conjugation, to which they, 
naturally and originally belonged; and they, 
feem to be of a very different analogy from, 
thofe in ghu But as the Verbs of the firft Con- 
jugation would fo greatly exceed in number thofe 
of both th& others^ which together make but 

' about: 
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ibout 117 [8]; and as thofe of the third Con- 
jugation are fo various in their form*, and inca- 
pable of beiffg reduced to one plain rule; it feems* 
better in pradice to confider the firft in ed as the* 
only: Regular forms, and the others as deviations 
from it; after the example of the Saxon and Ger-^ 
man Grammarians. 

To the Irregular Verbs are to Be addi?d the* 
Defective; which* are not only for the moft' 
part Irregular, but are alfo vtranting in feme of 
their parts. They are in general words of moft' 
frequent and vulgar ufe ; in which Cuflom is 
apt CO get the better of Analogy. Such are the 
Auxiliary Verbs; moft of which are of this- 
number. They are. in ufe only in fbme of their 
Times and Modes; and fome of them are a. 
Compofition of Times of feveral Dcfeftive Vcibs* 
having the fame. Signification.^ 



Prefcntr 


Paft-. 


Participle,. 


Am» 


wasy 


been. 


Can^ 


eould. 


* 


Goy 


went. 


gone.^ 



[8] The whole number of Verbs in the Englilh 
language^ Regular and Trregalar^ Simple and Com- 
pounded, taken together^ is about 4300. See, in Du 
Ward's mays on the Englifh Language, the Cata- 
logue of J£ngli(h Verbs. The whole number of Irre* 
galar Verbs, the Defc£Uve included, is about 177. 

May, 
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May, 
Muft. 




might. 


Quoth, 
Shall, 




quoth •! 
(houid.^ 


Weetj.wit,. 
WilJ^ 


or wot; 


wot. 
would*. 



Wis, wift. 

There ar^ not in Englifli. fo many as abutf**^ 
dred Verbs, (being only the chief part, but not 
all, of the Irregulars, of the Third Clafs,} which^ 
have a diftinft and different form from the Paft 
Time A<9ive and the Participle Perfeft or Paf- 
five. The general bent and turn of the language 
is towards the other form; which makes^ the Paft 
Time and the Participle the fame. This general' 
inclination and tendency of the language feems^^ 
to have given occafion to the introducing of 
a very great Corruption : by which the form of' 
the Paft Time is confounded with that of the 
Participle in thefe Verbs, few in proportion^ 
which have them quite difierent from one an« 
ether. This confufion prevails greatly in com-» 
mon difcourfe, and is too much author ifed by 
the example of fome of our beft Writers [sg], 

Thur 

[9.3 " He would bawefiokt.^ 

Milton, P. L. X. 517.. 
•» Word3^'«^^rawaf< with figh$ found out their way." 

P7L. i. 62U 
» - j?Thgfc 
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Thus it is faid, He begUn^ for he began ; he rtetr^ 
for he ran; he drunk^ for be dran^ : the Partici- 
ple 

'* Thofe kings and potentates who ha'vejiro'ue,^* 

Eiconoclaft. xvii^ 
«* And to his faithful fervant hath in place 
Bore wicnefs glorioufly." Sam. Ag. ver. 1752*. 

" And envious darknefs, ere they could return. 
Had ftoh them from me.'* Comus,,ver. 195*. 

Here it is obfervable, that the Author's MS. and the 
firll Edition have it fiolne. 

" And in triumph had rode J^ P. R. iii. ^6^ 

•« 1 have choje' 

This perfea man.** P. R. i. i6^» 

« The fragrant h6cr litas luove between." 

Drydcn, Fables. 
* I will fcarce think yoxLiaveJhvamiti a Gondola.''* 
Shakefpear> A3 y.ou like it.. 
** Then finifh what you have began : 
But fcribble fafter if you can.'* 

- ^ Dry den^ Poems, VoL TI. p. 17^^ 

" And now the years a numerous train have rani 
The blooming boy is ripen'd into man." 

Pope's Qdyfl^xi. SSI*- 
« Which I i&^no fooner drank, hut I found a pimple 
rifing in my forehead." Addifon, Tatler, N« 131. 
" Have/prang,'' Attcrbury, Serm. 1. 4. " had/pake''-^ 
« ^«</ ^i?^^i«."-»-Clarendon, Contin. Hift. p. 40. and 
izo. " The men begun to cmbellifli ihemfclves.'*- 
Addifon, Speft. N^ 434. 
** Rapt'intb future times the bard begun.'* 

Pope, Mefliah^ 
And 
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pie being ufeJinftead of the Paft Time. And? 
much more frequently the Paft Time inllead of 

the 

And without the.neceinty of rhyme : 

*' A fccond deluge learning thus o^er-run. 

And the Monks^ finiflied what the Goths hegun^^ 

Eilay on Cnticl{hi«' 

" Repeats yoa verfts *wrote on glafles.*' ' Prior*. 
** Mr. Miffon has nurots^V- Addifon, Preface, to his. 
Travels. ** He could only command his voice^ which 
n»as broki with fighs and robbings^ fo far as to bid her i 
proceed.** Addifon, Spe£t. N<> 164.. 

^ No civil hxQiMhan/e fince hi&dt^ath tfr^.'' 

Dryden, on O. CromwelL 

** Illuftrious virtues, who by turns bavi rofe^^ Prior* 
•• Had not aro/e.^* Swift, Battle of Booksi and Boling- 
broke. Letter to Wy ndham, p* 2 3 3 • 

*' The Sun has rvje, and gone to bed^ 

Juft as if Partridge were not dead.?* Swift*. 

•« This nimble operator will baits pk it-" Tale of a 
Tub, Sea. X. 
** Some Philofophers Bave tntflmk?^ Ibid. Sedl. ix. 

*' That Diodbrus bos not mifiook bimjelfva his ac- 
count of the date of Phintia, we may be as fure a»- 
any hiftory can make us.'* Bentley, DiiTert. on Pha«- 
laris, p. 98* 

•* Why all the fouls that were, were forfeit once i 
And he that might the 'vantage beft banfe took. 
Found out the remedy.*' Shakeipear, Meaf. for MeaC 

" Silence 
Was io^ ere flic wa« ware.** Milton, Corous.. 

« Into* 
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(he Participle: as, I had wroU^ it was wroU^ 
for / had written^ it was written ; / have drank j 
for I have drunk i bore^ for borne \ chofe^ for 
chafen 5 bidy for bidden ; got^ for gotten^ &c, Thi^ 
abufe has been long growing upon us, and is 
continually making further incroachments ; as it 
may be obferved in the example of thofe Irre- 
^gular Verbs of the Third*Clafs, which change - 
I ihort into a and u\ as, Cling, clang, clung, 
in which the original and analogical form of the 
Paft Time in a is almoft grown obfoletei and» 
the u previiiling inftead of it, the Pail Time is 
now in moft of them confounded with the Par- 
ticiple. The Vulgar Tranflation of the Bible, 
which is the beft ftandard of our language^ is 
free from this corruption, except in a few in-* 
ftances; as hid is ufed for hidden *y held^ for 
holdertj frequently; bidj for bidden', begot^ for 
begottenj once or twice : ^ in which, and a few 
other like words, it may ^rhaps be allowed as 
a Contra£lion. And in fome of thefe, Cuftom 
has eftabliflied it beyond recovery : in the reft it 

*' Into thofe common -places look. 
Which from great authors I ha<vei$oK** Prior, Alma* 
^ A free Conftitution when it has been Jbook by the 
Iniquity of former adminiilrations." Bolingbroke, 
Patriot King, p. 1 1 1 . 

" Too ftrong to hejhook by his enemies,** Atterbury. 
•* Ev'ii there he fliould havefelL*^ Prior, Solomon. 
** Sure fome difa&er has befell:^ Gay, Fables, 

ieem» 
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feems wholly inexcufable. The abfurdity of 
it will be plainly perceived in the example oF< 
feme of thefe Verbs^ which cufiom has not 
yet io perverted. We Ihould be immediately 
(hocked at / have knew^ I have/aw^ I have gave^ 
&c« but our ears, are grown familiar with / 
have wrotey I have 'dranky I have bore, &c. whicb 
are altogether as ungrammatical^ 

There are one or two fmall Irregularities to- 
be noted,, to which fbme Verbs are fubjeft in 
the formation of the Prefent Participle. The Pre- 
fent Participle is formed by adding i/ig to the 
Verb ; as, turn, turning. ^ Verbs ending in e omit: 
tJie e in the Prefent Participle : as, love, laving^ 
Verbs ending with a finglc confonant preceded 
by a Fmgle Vowel, and if of more than one- 
Syllable, having the accent on the laft Syllable,, 
double the Conibnant in the Prefent Participle,, 
as well as in every Part of the Verb in which a 
Syllable is added : as puty puttingy puttethy for^ 
gety forgettingy forgetteth-y ahet^ abeitingy ahet^ 
Ud\\y 

[ I ] Some Verbs having the Accent onvthe lafl Sylla- 
ble but one, as iMorJhip^ council^ are rcprefented in the: 
like manner, as doubling the laft confonant in the 
formation of thofe parts of the Verb, in which a. 
Syllable is added ; as 'worjhippingy ,counfdling. But this, 
I rather judge to be a fault in the fpelling; which.- 
Mither Analogy nor Eronunciation juflifies. 

ADVERB^ 
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A D V E R B, 

ADvERBS are added to Verbs^ and to 
Adjeftives, to denote fome modification 
Of circumftance of an adion, or quality : as 
the manner, ord«r, time> place, diftance, mo- 
tion, relation, quantity, quality, comparifon, 
doubt, affirmation, negation, demonflrati6n, in* 
«tcrrqgation. 

In Englifk they admit c^ no Variation ; ex<» 
cep>t fome few of them, which have the degrees of 
Comparifon 5 as, [2] '' often, ofeener^ ofteneft ;** 
**foon, fooner, foonefti" and thofe Irregulars, 

^derived 

[^] The fbrmatioa of Adv«*bs ia geiveral with the 
Comparative and SuperlaUue Ternunation feems to be 
improper ; at kail it is now become almofi obfolete : 
as, ** Touching things which geiverally ajc received,— 
we are hardlkfi able to bjiogfuch proof of their cer- 
tainty, as may fatisfy gainfayers." Hooker, B. v. 2. 
*' Was the ^/^/^rper/aaded." Raleigh, " That he 
may thoJlroagUer provide." Hobbes, Life of Thucyd, 
^« The things higblieji important to the growing age,'* 
Shaftfbury, Letter to Molefworth. " The jueftion 
would not bci. who loved himfelf, and who not ; but, 
who loved and ferved himfelf the rightefty and after the 
^ruefl manner.** Id. Wit and Humour. It ought 
a*ather to be, tmfi hardly, more eafilyt mare ftrongly^ moft 

highly^ 
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derived from Adje^ves [3] in this refpeft llkc^ 
wife irregular J « well, better, beft;^' &c* 

An Adverb is fometimes joined to another 
Adverb, to modify or qualify its meaning, as 
"very muchi much too little; not very pru- 
dently." 

^ PRE PC S I T I d N. 

PREPOSITIONS, Co called becaufe they are 
commonly put hefin the words to which 
they are applied, ferve to conne£t words with 
one another, and to (hew the relation between 
thenu/ 

One great Ufe of Prepofitions in Englifli is 
to exprefs thofe relations, which in fome lan- 
guages are chiefly marlted by Cafes, ^or the dif- 
ferent endings of the Noun, 

Moft Prepofitions originally denote the rela- 
tions of Place, and have been thence transferred 
to denote by iimilitude other relations. , Thus, 
^out^ ifij through^ ^tidery by^ to^ from^ of^ &c. 

hlghh^^ moft right or rightly. But thefe Comparative 
Adverbs, however improper in profe> are fometimes 
allowable in Poetry. 

«* Scepter and pow'r, thy giving* I aflame ; 

" And gladlier (hall rcfign.'* MUton, P. L. vi. 73- 

[3] See above, p, 47* 

Of 

9 
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Of is much the fame with from: *' a(k ^mc,** 
that is /r^«» nie : ** made of wood j" ** Son $f 
Philip;** that is» fprung from him. /ir, in its 
primary fenie, is pra^ loco aiteriusj in the ^eadj 
or ^£7^^, of another. The notion of Place is 
very obvious in all the reft £4]. 

Prepolltions 

X4] The Particle a before Participles, in the phrafes 
41 coming, a going, a walking, a (hooting^ &c. ; and 
before Nouns, as A-bed, a-board,tf-{hore, a-foot,&c.; 
feems to be a true and genuine Prepofition, a little 
difguifed by familiar tife and quick pronunciation. 
Dr. Wallis fuppofes it to be the Prepofition at. 1 ra- 
ther think it.is the Prepofition on; the feafe of which 
anfwers better to the intention of thofe expreflions. 
jft has relation chiefly to place : on has a more general 

' relation, and may be applied to adion, and many othlr 
things, as well as piace. ** I was on coming, on going," 
&c. ; that is, employed upon that particular a£fton : b 

^ likewife thofe other phrafes above-mentioned, a-bed, 
&C. exafUy anfwer to on bed, en board, on ihore, on 
foot. Dr. Bentley plainly fuppofed a to hex the fame 
with on ; as appears from the following paflage : " He 
would have a learned Univerfity make Barbarifms a 
purj)o(c.'* Differt. on Phalaris, p. 223. «« The 
depths on trembling felL" J. Hopkins, Pf. Ixxvii. i6, 
Tl at is, as we now fay in common difcourfe, " they 
fell a trembling." And the prepofition on has mani* 
feftly deviated into a in other infUnces: thus the 
Saxon compounded Prepofitions ongczn, ontmng, 
c/ibutan^ are become in Englifh, by the rapidity of 
pronunciation, ^gainA, among, about; and what is in 

the 
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Prepofidons are alfo prefixed to words m 
fuch a maaner^ as to coatefce with them, and 
to become a. part of theok P^^pofitions, ftand-- 
ing by themfelves in CoQilruftion, are put be* 
focc Nouns and Pronouns^ and fometimes 
after Verbs ; but in "this fort of Compofition 
they are chiefly prefixed to Verbs : as, to outgOy 
io overcome^ to undervalue* There are alfo cer- 
tain Particles which are thus employed in Com- 
pofition of words, yet cannot ftand by them- 
felves in Conftrudion, as, ^, hty con^ mis, &c. 
in abids^ bedeck^ conjoin^ mijiake^ &c. tlxefe are 
called Infeparable Prepofitions. 

CONJUNCTION. 

THE Conjunction conne<9s ox joins toge^ 
thtr Sentences^ fo as, otit of two^ to make 
one Sentence, 

the SaxoQ Gofpel* «* Ic wylle gan on fixotb,** is in the | 
£ngli(h Traniiatipa : ** I go a fiihing.*' John x;ci. 3> 
Much in the fanje manner^ John ^Nokes, and John 
£/^Styles, by very frequent and familiar ufe, become 
. Jojin a Nok€s> and John a Stiles : and one of the clock 
Of rather 0» the clock, is written, one o'clock, but 
pronounced, one a clock. The phrafes with a before 
Participles areout of ufe in the folemn ftyle; ,bat ftiH 
prevail in familiar difcourfe. They are eftabli(hed by 
long ufage, and gobd authority ; and there feems to be 
no reafon, why they fhould be utterly rejefted. 

Thu«, 
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Thus, " You, and I, dnd Peter, rode to 
t/Ondon,'* is one Sentence, tnade up of thefe 
three by the Conjunftion and b\yice employed ; 
" You rode to London ; I rode to , London^^ 
Peter rode to London." Again, " You and I 
rode to London, but Peter ftaid at home," is 
one Sentence made up of three by the Con- 
jun£^ions and and but : both of which equally . 
' conned): the Sentences, but the latter exprefles 
an Oppofition in the Senfe. The firft is there- ' 
fore called a Conjunftion Copulative; the other 
a Conjun£lionlDisjun3ive* 

The ufe of Copulative Conjundtions is to con-* 
ne£^, or to continue, the Sentence, by exprefiingf- 
an addition, and-y a fupppfition, or condition, if^ 
as; a czuk^ becau/e [s'jy th^n -, a motive^ that ; 
an inference, thtrefhrt \ &C. 

The ufe of Disjunftives is to conne£l and to 
continue the Sentence 5 but withal to exprefs 
Oppofition of meaning in difFerent degrees j as, 
«V, but^ thany althoughy untefsy &c. 

[5] The Conjanffion hecau/e, ufed to exprefs thft 
xAotive* or end, is either improper or obibleCe : as 
** The multitude rebuked them, hecaufe they (hoald 
hold their peace." .Matt. xx. 3 1. '' It is the cafe of 
fome to contrive falfe periods of bufinefs^ hetaufi they 
may feem men of difpatch.*' Bacon, £ilay xxv. We^ 
(hpuld now make ufe of that. , 

E INTER- 
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INTERJECTION. 

INTERJECTIONS, fo Called, bccaufc they are 
thrown in between the^parts of a fentcnce 
without making any other alteration in it, are a 
kind of Natural Sounds to exprefs the afFe^ion 
of the Speaker. 

The different Paffions have, for the moft part, 
different Interjeftions to exprefs them. 

The Interjection O, placed before a Subffan- 
tive, expreiTes more ftrongly an addrefs made to 
that perfon or thing ; as it marks in Latin what 
is called the Vocative Cafe. 



SENTENCES. 

^ A SENTENCE is an affcmblage of words, 
Jtx, exprefled in proper form, and ranged in 
proper order, and concurring to make a complete 
fenfe. 

The Conftru£tipn of Sentences depends prin- 
cipi^ly upon the Concord or Agi^eement, and 
the Regimen or Government, of Words. 

One word is faid to agree with another, when 
it is required to be in like cafe, number, gender, 
or perfon. 

One word is faid to govern another, when it 
cauieth the other to be in fome Cafe, or Mode. 

Sentences 
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Sentences are either Simple; or Compounded. 

A Simple Sentence hath in it but one Subje<9^| 
and one Finite Verb ; that is, a Verb in the In« 
dicative. Imperative, or Subjunctive Mode. 

A Phrafe is two or more words rightly put 
together, in order to make a part of a Sentence | 
and fometimes making a whole fentence. 

The moft common Phrases^ ufed in iimple 
Sentences, are the following : 

ift Phrafe : The Subftantive before a Verb 
Aftive, Paffive, or Neuter.; when it is faid^ 
what thing is^ doeSy or is 4one-: as, " I am ;'* 
" Thou writeft i" ** Thomas is loved ;" where 
/, 7houj Thomasj are the Nominative [6J Cafes ^ 
and anfwer to the queftion, who^ or wbat ? as, 

[6] " He, whom ye pretend reigo^ in heaven, is 
Xo far from protecting the miferable fons of men, that 
he perpetually delights to blaft the fweeteft flowrett 
lit the Garden of Hope.'* Adventurer, N* jSm It 
<oaght to be nubo, the Nominative Cafe to reigns ; not 
9;ubom, as if it were the Obje^ive Cafe governed by 
pretend. ** If you were here, you would find three or 
ibnr in the parlour after dinner, *wbom you would fay 
^(Ted their time agreeably^** Locke, Letter to Mo« 
lyneux. 

'* Scotlarod and Thee did each in other live/' 

Dryden's Poems, Vol, IF. p. zio^ 
" We are alone; here^s none but Thee and I.'' 

Shakefpear, 2 Henry VI. 
It ought in both places to be Thou : the Nominative 
<Cafe to the Verb cs^reiTed or nndcrftood. 

E a ^ Who^ 
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" Who is loved ? 7'homas.'* And the Verb 
agrees with the Nominative Cafe in Number 
and Perfon [7J ;- as, thou being the Second Per- 
fon Singular, the Verb writejl is fo too. 

[7] *' But 7io«,falfeArcite, never y^^// obtain 
Thy bad pretence." Dryden, Fables. 

It ought to be Jhalt. The millake feems to arife 
from the confounding of Tkou and You^ as equivalent 
in every refpeft ; whereas one is Singular, the other 
Plural. See above, p. 50. 

** And wherefoc'er thou cafts thy view." 

Cowley, on the death of Hervey. 
** There's [there are\ fwo or three of us have feen' 
flrange fights." Shakefpear, Jul. Caef. 

. *' Grt2X pains has [have] been taken." 

Pope, P. S. to the Odyfley. 
** i have confidercd nvhat ha^ve [hath] been faid 
on both fidei in this controverfy." Tillotfon, Vol. I. 
Scrm. 27. , 

'/ One would think, there mias 'more Sopkijis th^n. 
one had a finger in this Volume of Letters." Bent- 
ley, Diflert. on Socrates's Epiflles, Seft. IX. 

** The number of the names together ivere about an 
hundred ^nd twenty." Adls, i. 15. See alfo Job, 
xiv. 5. 

" And Rebekab took goodly raiment of her elded 
fpn Efav, which lAxere with her in the houfe, and put 
them upon Jacob feer youngeft fon."- Geft. xxvii.115. 
'* If the blood of bulls andx)f goats, and the aflies 
of an heifer, fpf inkling the unclean,^»^;f//$>/>^ to the 
purifying of the fleih." Heb. ix. 13. See aifoExod^ 
ix. 8,9» 10. 

2d Phrafe : 
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2d Phrafe.: The Subftantive after a Verb 
:Neuter or Paffive; when it is faid, that fuch a 
thing is, or is madey or thought^ or calkdy fucb 
another thing-, or, when the Subftantive after the 
Verb is fpolcen of the fame thing or perfon with 
the Subftantive before the Verb : ^s, " A calf . 
becomes an ox;" ** Plautus is accounted a 
Poet ; " " I am He." Here the latter Subftan- 
tive is in the Nominative Cafe, as well as the 
former ; and the Verb is faid to govern the No- 
minative Cafe : or, the latter Subftantive may be 
faid to agree in Cafe with the former. 

3d Phrafe : The Adjeftive after a Verb Neu- 
ier or Paffive, in like manner:. as, "Life is 
Jbort, and Art is long." « Exercife is ijieemed 
whoie/hmeJ* * - 

- 4th Phrafe : The Subftantive after a Verb 
A<Stive, or Tranfitive; as when one thing is faid 
to aSf upon, or do fomethiiig to, another : as, " to 
open a door;" "to build a houfe :" "Alex- 
ander conquered the Perfians." Here the thitig 
afted upon is in tRe Objeilive Cafe [8] : as it 

appears 

[8] *' For who love I fo much ?" 

Shakefpear, Merch. of Venice. 
** Whoever 1 woo, myfelf would be his wife." 

Id. Twelfth Night. 
<* JVhoe'ver X^el^in^ favours, 
' The Cardinal wilV find-employment for. 

And far enough from court." Id. Hen. VIH. 

E 3 *' Tell 
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appears plainly when it is cxpreflcd by the Pro- 
Jioun^ which has a proper termination for that 
Cafe ; ** Alexander conquered them :** and the 
Verb^ is (aid to govern the Dbjeftive Cafe. 

5th Phrafe : A Verb following another Verb ; 
as, " Boys love to play :" where the latter Verb 
h in the Infinitive Mode. 

6th Phrafe : When one thing is laid to be- 
long to another : a5, " Milton's Poems :" where 
the thing to which the other belongs is placed 
iirft, and is in the Pofleffive Cafe 5 or elfc lait, 
with the Prepofition ofbtfovt it : as, ** the poems 
of/Milton.*' 

7th Phrafe: Whca another Subftantive is 
added to expre!6 atid explain the former more 
fully i as, « Paul the Apoftle 5'' « King George :" 
where they are both in the fame cafe 5 and the 
latter is faid to be put in Appofition to the 
former. 

*• Tell who loves nvbo ; what favoors feme partakt. 
And who is jilted for another's fake." 

Dryden, Juvenal, Sat. vi. 
•* Thofe tvho he thought true to his party.*' Clarea* 
doD, Hift. Vol. I, p. .667, 8vo, ** ffho fhould I meet 
the other night, but my old friend ?'* Sped. N® 3a. 
«* Jf^ho fhould l/ee in ^bc lid of it but the Doaor I" 
Addifon, Spedl. N^ 57. *' Laying the fufpicion upon 
fomebody> I know not ivho, in the country." S^ift* 
Apology prefixed to Tale of a Tub. In all thefe 
places it ought to be *whom. 

8tb Phrafe i 
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8th Phrafe : when the quality pf the Subftan- 
llve is exprcfled by adding an Adjeftive to it ; as, 
**awifemanj" "a black horfe," Participles 
have the nature of Adje<SHves j as, ** a learned 
man }" " a loving father." 

9th Phrafe : An AdjedHve with a Verb in the 
Infinitive Mode following it : as, ** worthy to 
die >" « fit to be trufted." 

loth Phrafe: When a circumftance is added 
to a Verb, or an Adjeflive, by an Adverb : as^ 
* •' You read well /* " he is very prudent." 

nth Phrafe: When a circumftance is added 
to a Verb, or an Ad]c6iive, by a Subftantive 
with a Prepofition before it : as, '* I write for 
you }" " he reads with care -/* ** fludious of 
praife j" " ready for mifchicf." 

I2th Phrafe : When the &me Quality in dif- 
ferent fubjcfts is compared : the Adjeftive in the 
Pofitive having after it the Conjundion asy in 
the Comparative the Conjundlion than, and in 
the Superlative the Prepofition ofr as^ ** white 
as fnow ',** *^ wifer than I i" " greateft of alL'*^ 

The Principal Parts of a Simple Sen^* 
tence are the Agent, the Attribute, and the Ob- 
jeft. The Agent is the thing chiefly fpoken of; 
the Attribute is the thing or afiion affirmed, or 
denied of it : and the Objedl is the thing afiefted 
by fuch adion. 



i 
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In Englifh the Nominative Cafe, denoting 
the Agent, ufually goes before the Verb, or At^ 
.tribution : and the Objeflivc Cafe, denoting the 
Objeft, follows thp Verb Adlive ; and it is the 
order that determines the Cafe in Nouns : as, 
" Alexander conquered the Perfians." But the 
Pronoun, having a proper form for each of 
thofe Cafes, fometimes, when it is in the Objec- 
tive Cafe, is placed before the Verb ; and, when 
It is the Nominative Cafe, follows the Object 
and Verb : as, " Whom ye ignorantly worlfeip, 
him declare I unto you.'* And the Nominative 
Cafe is fometimes placed after a Verb Neuter : 
as, " Upon thy right hand did Jf and the ^een ;" 
** On a fudden appeared ty King," And always, 
when the Verb is accompanied with the Adverb 
there : as, *' there was a man." The reafon of 
it is plaint the Neuter Verb not admitting of an 
Objedlive Cafe after it^ no ambiguity of Cafe can 
arife from fuch a pofition of the Noun ; Jind 
where no inconvenience attends it, variety itfeif 
is pleafing [9]. 

Who, 

[9] It muft then be meant of his fins who makes ^ 
not of him who hecomes, the convert. Atterbury, 
Sermons^ I. 2. 

** Jn him who/jj^ and him v/ho finds, a friend" ' 
Pope, Effay on Man. 
*' Eye hath not/een, nor car heard, neither have en, 
Ured mto the heart of man, the things, which God hath 
prepared for them that love Mm." i Cor. ii. 9. 

- • There 
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^ IFho^ which^ what^ and the Relative thaty though 
- in the Obje<9:ive Oafe, are always placed before 
• the Verb; as are alfo their Compounds, whoever^ 
^whofoever^ &c. : as, " He whom youfeek» *^ This 
'is whaty or the thing which^ or thaty you want*'* 
^ '' fVhomfoever you pleafe to appoint.** 

When the Verb is a Paffive, the Agent and 
Objedi change places in the Sentence ; and the 
thing acled upon is in the Nominative Cafe, and 
the Agent is accompanied with a Prepofition : a«, 
** The Perfians were conquered by Alexander.'* 

The A(3ion expreiled by a Neuter Verb being 
confined within the Agent, fuch Verb cannot 
admit of an Objed^ive Cafe after it, denoting a 

; perfon or thing as the Objedl of a<S^ion. When • 
ever a Ndun is immediately annexed to a pre- 
ceding Neuter Verb, it either exprefles the fame 
notion with the Verb ; as, " to dream a dream ;" 
^^ to //W a virtuous life;** or denotes only the 

.circumftance of the a(£lion, a Prepofition being 

, underftood; as, *' tojleep all nighty* that is, through 
a|l the night \ ** to walk a mile^* that is, through 

: the fpace of a mile. 

; There fecms to be aa impropriety ia thcfc fen tences, 
in which the fame Noun ferves in a double capacity, 
performing at the fame time the offices, both of the 

, Nottiaative and Objediy^ Cafe. 

E S Far 
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For the fame reafon, a Neuter Verb cahnot 
become a Paffive. In a Neuter Verb the Agent 
and Objeft arc the fame, and cannotbe feparated 
even in imagination ; as in the examples, tojleep^ 
to walk : but when the Verb is Paffive, one thing 
is afted upon by another really, or by fuppofitioi)> 
different from it [i J. 

[ I ] That feme Neuter Verbs take a Paffive Formp 
l>nt withoat a Paffive Signification, has been obferved 
above ; fee p. 69, Here I fpcak of their becoming 
both in Form and Signification Paffive: and fliall en* 
deavour further to illuftrate the rule by example. Tm 
fplit» like many other Englifli Verbs^ hath both an 
A^ve and a Neuter Signification : according to the 
former we fay, *' the force of gun-powder fplit tbe^ 
rock J** according to the latter, •• the fhip/plu upoik 
the rock;" and convening the Verb A6tive into a 
Paffivei, we may fay, " tJI^ rock *was/flit by the force 
of gunpowder ;'' or, " tjbejhif tuas/pht upon the rocjc'* 
But we cannot fay with any propriety^ turning the 
Verb Neuter into a Paffive by inverfion of the fentence^ 
•* tiferock nvas/ptimpptt by the ihipc^'^as in the paf- 
fage following.: ** What fuccefs thefe laboui^ of mine 
have had^He knows be ft, for whofe glory they were 
defigned. It will be one fare and comfortable fign to 
me, that they have had fome ; if it ibali appear, that 
the words I have fpoken to you to-day are not in vain t 
if they fl&all prevail with yon in any meafsre to avoid 
thofe rocks, which are ufually^Z^/ upon in file&ions^ 
where multitudes of different inclinations, capacities^ 
andjttdgemenu, are interefled/'Atterbury, Sermons, 
IV. la. 

A Noun 
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A Noun of Multitude [2], or fignifying many,^ 
may have the Verb and Pronoun agreeing with; 
k either in the Singular or Plural Number; yet 
not without regard to the import of the word, as. 
conveying unity or plurality of idea : as, " My 
people is {oolifhy^theyhiive not known me." Jer. iv«. 
22. **^ The affembly of the wicked have inclofeA 
me." Pfalm. xxii. 16. perhaps more properly than^ 
•< i&^yfA inclofed me." ** The affembly was very 
numerous :" much more properly than, ** tuer^^ 
^ry numerous." 

Two or more Nouns in the Singular Nym— 
ber, joined, together by one or more Copulativer 

[2]- ** And reftores to his IJland that tranquillity^' 
and repofc, to which they had Been ^rij;»^fri during 
bis abfence." Pope, DIftertation prefixed to the 
Ody (Tey. ffian/i ia^ not a Noun of Multitude : It ought 
to bcj, his peoftle 'f. or, it had. been 2ijiranger, " What 
reafon hwue: the Church of Kome to talk of modefly in> 
this cafe?" Tillotfon^ Serm. I. 49^ ••There is indeed^ 
no Conftituti9n fo tame and carelefs of their own de« 
fence, where any perfon dares to give the leail £ga* 
or intimation of being a traytor in his heart." Addi- 
ion. Freeholder, N** 52^^ '^ All the virtues olmankind 
are to be counted upon a few fingers, bat his follies^ 
and vices are innumerable." Swift, Preface to Tale 
•f a Tobw Is not mankind in thifr place a Noun of 
Multitude »jind fuch as requires the Pronoun referring 
to it to be in the Plural Number, their ^ 

E 6, Con*- 
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ConjuiK&ions [3], have Verbs, Nouns, and 
Pronouns, agreeing with them in the Plural 
Number : as, " Socrates and Plato were wife ; 
they were \ the moft eminent Philofophers of 
Greece." But fometimes, after an enumeration 
of particulars thus connected, the Verb follows 
in the Singular Number; and is underftpodas 
applied to each of the preceding terms : as, — 
^' The glorious Inhabitants of thofe facred pa- 
laces, where nothing but light and bleiled im- 
mortality, no fhadow of matter for tearSj difcon- 
tentments, griefs, and uncomfortable paffions to 
work upon ; but all j$y^ tranquillity^ and peace^ 
even for ever and ever doth dwell.** Hooker, 
B. i. 4. •' Sand and Salt\ and a mafs of iron, ii 
eafier to bear, than a man without underfland- 
ing." Ecclttf. xxii. 15 [4]^ 

If 

[3] The Conjunflion Disjunftive hath a contrary 
cfFcft ; and, as the Verb, Noun, or Pronoun, is re- 
ferreJ to the preceding terms taken fcparately, it 
inuft be in the iingular Number. The following Sen- 
tences are faulty in this refpedl ; *' A man may fee a 
metaphor, or an allegory, in a pidlure, as well as 
read them [it] in a defcription." Addifon, Dial. I, 
on Medals. ** It mud indeed be confeffed, that a 
lampoon, or a fatyr, do not carry in them robbery or 
murder.'^ Id. Sped. N° 23. 

[4] ** And fo ivas 2X^0 James and John the fans of 
Z^ibedee, which njnerepartnnsm^ii Simon.** Luke, r. 

10^ 
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, If the Singulars fo joined together are of feve- 
ral Persons, in making the Plural Pronoun agree 
with them in Perfon^ the fecond Perfon takes 
place of the third, and the firft of both : " He and 
You and /won it at the hazard of our lives: You 
and He fhared it between you* 

T^e Neuter Pronoun it is fometimes employed 
to exprefs, i. the fubjeft of any difcourfe or 
inquiry : 2. the ftate or condition of any thing 
or perfon : 3. the thing, whatever it be, that, is 
the caufe of any effedl or event ; or any perfon 
qr perfons confidered merely as a Caufe, Ex- 
amples : 

. I. ** 'Twas at the royal feaft for Perfia won 

By Philip's godlike fon.** Dryden. 

, ** // happened on a fummer's holiday, 

That to the greenwood (hade he took his 
way." Ibid, 

" Who is it in the prefs that calls on me ?'* 

Shakefpear, Jul. Cacf. 
2. " H. Hoy/ is // with you,. Lady ? 
Q^ Alas ! how is // with you ?" 

Shakefpear, Hamlet. 

10. Here the two Nouns are not only joined together 
by the Conjundlipa Copulative, bat are moreover 
<;lofcly conneded in Tenfe by the part of the fentence 
immediately following, in which the correfpondent 
Nouns and Verbs are Plural : the Verb therefore pre- 
ceding in the Singular I^amber is highly improper. , 

3. " You 
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3^ •« You heard her fay hcrfelf,,^ was notl.— 
^wa^ I that kUl'd her." Shakcfpear,, Othello^ 
•< 'Tis th^ffiythsLt early taint the female foul."^^ 

Pope 
* ifrrainsj //ihhies-; ^thunders.'*" From which> 
tafl: examples i^ plainly appears,, that there is no* 
fiich thing in Englifli, nor indeed in any lan- 
guage,, as a fort of Verbs, which are really Im— 
perfonaL The Agent orPerfon in Englifli is ex-- 
prefled by the Neuter Pronoun ; in feme others 
languages it is omitted, but underfiood [5J. 

The Neuter Pronoun it is fometimes omitted^ 
and underftood: thus we fay, <^as appears; asr 
follows 5.^' for, ^^ as ii appears j as il follows :f'* 
and, « may be," for, *«- // may be.**^ 

The Verb to ht has always a Nominative Cafe- 
after it; as,." It was /; and not ^if,that did it :''' 
itnlefs it be in the Infinitive Mode : *** though, 
you thought it U ba Him [6],'*' 

The 

[^] An example of inipropriety> in tfic afe of thr 
Neuter Pronoan,. fee bek)<v> p. i;z?6. note Z'. 

[6] *' Whom do men fay ,- that Lam t — But nvbom fay/ 
ycj thati^xA;'' Matt, xvi^ 13. 15.. So likewife Mark,, 
viii. 27. 29* Luke, ix. \%. ao« «* WhomAWv^ ye,, 
that X am ^'^ A^, xlii. 25, It oaght in all thefe 
places tobr «iiy<&0; which is not governed by theVerb^ 
^ or thinks but by the Verb am.: or agrees in €afe 
with the Pronoun/. If the Verb were in the Infinitive 
Mode, H would feqmre the Objeftive Cafe of the R&<. 

lativei. 
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The Adverbs^ whe?t^ whiUy after^ &c. being 
left out, the I^rafe is formed with lh(^ Parti- 
ciple, independent on the reft of the Scfatence : 
as, •* The doors being fliut, Jefus flood in the- 
»idft.'^ This is called the Cafe abfoJute. An* 
the Cafe is in Englifli always the Nominative ^ 
as^ " God from the Mount of Sinai,, \fhofe 
' gray tc^ ftall tremble, Hi defitmding [7,} wilt 
bimfelf,. 

In thunder, lightnings and loud trumpet's found^, 
Ordain them laws-'^ Milton, P. L..xii, 227.- 

lative, agreeing with the Ph>noan me^ ** Whom thinic 
ye, or 'do you think, mt t/) he?.** 

** Ta thsLt, ivhiclf once auas iif^fi,** FHor. 

It ought to be *wbicb tv^i thou ; ot^^ivhichtheu *w^Jh. 
•* It is^not nu youiare in love with.'* Spedt. N° 290*. 
The Prepoittion nvltb (hoold govern the Relative: 
nvbonk undendood,. not the Antecedent me ; whicb 
ought to be L ♦' It is not /, or iam not the ptr/oa^, 
wUh tjobom yoo; are ist love/' 
** Art thoaprofld yeti^ 
Aye> that I 4«i,not tbet^* Shalufpear, Txmon. 
** Time waa» when none would cry, diat Cif'wasmi;; 
But now yoa firtve about your Pedigree/* 

Dj7den». Prologue*. 

«> Impoffible ;: it ci»*t U i»#>" Swift*. 

{7] On which flace (ays Dr. Bentley, «*^The Con- 

textdemands that it be,— -AfWefcendingtv Illo defcen— 

^eote.** Bat him is not the Ablative Cafe, for the 

Engliib knows no fuch Cafe y nifx does him. without a. 

Prepofition 
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jfi before a Vferb is the fign of the Infirihive 
Mode : but there are fome Verbs, which haVe 

Prepofition on any occafion anfwcr to the Latin Abla- 
tive il/o, I might with better reafon contend, that it 
ought to be •' ^/V defcending/* becaofeit is in Greek 
avltf KaiaSa\foi\oq, in the Genitive ; and it would be as 
good Grammar, and as proper Engliih. This comes 
of forcing the Englifh under the rules of a foreign 
Language, with which it has little concern : and this 
n^ly and deformed faulty to ufe his own exprefHon, 
Bentley has endeavoured to impofe upon Milton in 
feveral places ; fee P. L. vii. 15. ix. 829. 883. 1147. 
X. 267. 1001. On the other hand, where Milton has 
been really guilty of this fault, he, very inconfiftently 
with himfelf, corrects him, and fets him right. His 
Latin Grammar Rules were happily out of his head, 
and, by akind q£ vernacular injiin&y (fo, I imagine, he 1 

woald call i t,) he perceived that his Author was wrong. ^ j 

*' For only in deftroying I find eafe • 
To my relentlefs thoughts : and, him deftroy^d. 
Or njuon to what may work his utter lofs, ^ 
For whom all this was made, all this will foon 
Follow, as to him link'd with weal or woe." 

P. L. ix. 129^ 

Jt ought to be, " he deftroyed," that is, he Being ^t- 
Ih-oy'd. Bentley corredls it, " and man deftroy'd.'* ' 

Arcbbiihop Tillotfon has fallen into the fame mif- 
take: '' Solomon was of this mind ; and I make no 
doubt, but he made as wife and true Proverbs as any 
•body has done fmce : Him only excepted, ^who was a 
jQBueh greater and wifer man than Solomon.'' Serm. L 

'S3- • 

commonly 
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.eomoionly other Verbs following them in the 
Infinitive Mode without the flgn to : as, bidi^ 
dare^ need^ make^ fee^ htar^feel\ as alfo let^ and 
perhaps a few others ; as, " I bade him do it ; 
you dare not do it ; \ faw him [8j do it ; I 
heard him fay it [9].'' 

The 

• [8] " To fee (b many to make fo little confcience of 
fo great a fin." Tillotfon, Serm. I. 22. *• It cannot ^ 
but be a delightful fpedacle to.God and Angels toy^^ 
a young perfon befieged by powerful temptations on 
cither fide, to acquit himfclf gloriouflyf and lefoluteiy 
t» bold out againft the moft violent afTaults : to behold 
one in the prime and flower of his age, that is courted 
by pleafures and honours^ by the devil and all the 
bewitching^ vanities of the world, tetrejeS all thefe, and 
10 cleave ftedfaftly unto God." lb. Serm. 54. The 
'^ impropriety of the Phrafes diftinguifhed by Italic 

Charafters is evident. See Matt. xv. ji. 
[9] ** What, know you not. 

That, being mechanical, you ought not walk^ 
Upon a labouring day, without the fign 
Of your profeffion ?" Shakcfpear, Jul. Caef. 

Both Grammar and Cuftom require, " ought not to 
, nxfaik," Ought is not one of the Auxiliary Verbs, 

though often recl^oned among them : that it cannot 
be fuch, is plain from this coniideration : that, if we 
confult cuftom and our ear, it does not admit of an- 
other Verb immediately following it, without the Pre- 
pofition to. 
\ . "To ^vifi him nvrefile with afFedion." 

1 Shakefpear, Much Ado. 

"Nor 
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The Infinitive Mode is often made Abfolut^ 
or ufed independently of the reft of the Sentence ; 
fupplying the Place of the Conjunction tbat with 
the Subjunctive Mode : a$> " to con/gfs the 
truth, I was in fault /' " ta begin with the firft :" 
** to proceed'/' " to a^nclttdi :'* that is, ** that I 
may confefs ; &c." 

The Infinitive Mode has much of the nature 
of a Subftantive; expreifing the Adion itfelf^ 
which the Verb fignifies \ as the Participle haa 
the nature of an Adjedlive, Thus the Infinitive 
Mode does the office of a Subflantive in different 
Cafes ; in the Nominative; as, " to plaj is plea* 
fant :" in Ae Objeaive; as, « boys love to plaj^^ 
In Greek it admits of the Article through all its 
cafes, with the Prepofition in the Oblique cafes ; 
in Englifh the Article is not wanted, but the 
Prepofition may be ufed : ** For to will is pre- 
fent with me : but to perform that which is good 
\find not-[i]/' " All their works they do/or ta 
befeen of men [a].'* But the ufe of the Prepo* 

fition^ 

" Nor w^h lefs dread tke loud 
Etherial trumpet from on high ^gan blow.** 

Milton^ P. L. vi. 6ou 
Thefe phrafes are poetical, and by no means allow- 
able in profe. 

[ I ] To 7«g df^eiv ^rufaMtilat fAoi, re }i xalf^ya^io-fiat rf 

K0bX0¥ ti^ Iv^UTKU* Rom. Vll* I& 

[2] IlfOf TO &tec^r,»ui rotf avOpM^oK. MlEttt.. xxiii* 5* 

The following ftntences fecm defc^Ive titfaer in the 

conftru^a 
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fition, in this and the like phrafes, is now become 
obfolete. 

« For not to haw been dipped in Lethe's lake 
Could fave the Son of Thejisyr^w to die.** 

Spenfer. 
Perhaps therefore the Infinitive, and the Parti- 
ciple, might be more properly called the Sub- 
ftantive Mode, and the Adjeflive Mode [3], 

The Participle with a Prcpofition before it, 
and ft ill retaining its Government, anfwers to 

conftruftion or the order orihe words : '* Why do 
ye that> tubicb is not lawful to do on the fabbath 
day ?— The (hew bread, fwbich is not lawful to eat, but 
for the priefts alone/' Lake, vi. 2. 4. The Conftrac* 
limi may be rcdified by fiipplying it 5 " which // is 
Jiot lawfol to do ; which // is not lawful to eat:" or 
the order of the words in this manner; ** to do nvhich^ 
to eat ivbicb, is not lawful:'* where the Infinitive /a 
do, to eat, does the office of the Nominative Cafe, 
and the Relative wbicb is in the ObjeSive Cafe* 
[3] ^' Here you may fee> that vifions zxtto dread** 

Dryden, Fables. 
** I am not like other men, to en<vy the talents I can- 
not reach." Tale of a Tub, Preface. " Gramma- 
rians have denied, or at lead doubted tbem to he 
genuine.'* Congreve's Preface to Homer's Hymn to 
Venus. " That all our doings may be ordered by 
thy governance, to do always that is righteous in thy 
light." Liturgy. The Infinitive in thefe places 
Jeems to be improperly ufed. 

what 
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what is called in Latin the Gerund : as, " Hap- 
pinefs is to be attained, by avoiding evil, and 
by doing good ; by feeking peace, and by pur- 
fuing it," 

The Participle, with an Article before it, 
and the Prepofition of after it, becomes a Sub- 
ftantive cxpreffing the adlion itfelf which the 
Verb lignifies[4] • as, *« Thefe are the Rules 

of 

[4] This rttle arifes from the nature and idiom of 
our Language^ and from as plain a principle as any 
on which it is founded : namely, that a word which 
kas the Article before it, and the PofTeifive Prepofuion 
ef after it, mud be a Noun ; and if a Noun, it ought 
to follow the Conftruftion of a Noun, and not to have 
the Regimen of a Verb. It is the Participial Termi- 
nation of this fort of words that is apt to deceive iis, 
and make us treat them, as if they were of an amphi- 
•bious fpecies, partly Nouns, and partly Verbs. I 
believe, there are hardly any of our writers, who 
have not fallen into this inaccuracy. That it is fuch 
'will perhaps more clearly appear, if we examine and 
,refolve one or two examples in this kind. 

" God, who didd t^ach the hearts of thy faithful 
people, by the fending to them the light of thy Holy 
Spirit ;— " CoUeft, Whiifunday. Sending is in this 
place a Noun ; for it is accompanied with the Arti- 
cle; neverthelefs it is alfo a Tranfitive Verb, for it 
governs the Noun light in the Objedive Cafe : but thi>8 
is inconfiftent; let it be either the one or the other^ 
and abide by its proper jconftrudlion. Thatthcfe Parti- 
cipial Words arefometimes real Nouns is undeniable ; 

for 
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of Grammar, by the obferving <?/* which you may 
avoid miftakes.'* Or it may beexprefled by the 

for they have a plnral Number as fuch: as, '* the out' 
gMngs of the morning.'* The Sending is the fame with 
the MiJJion\ which neceffarily requires the Prepofition 
©/"after it, to mark the relation between it and the light ; 
the mijjion of the light ; and fo, the fending of the light. 
The pbrafe would be proper either way ; by keeping to 
the Conftruftion of the Noun, hy the fending of the light i 
Of of the Participle, or Geruivi, by fending the lights 

Again :— " Sent to prepare the way of thy fon our 
SiZyiour, ly preaching of Repentance : — *' Coifed, St. 
John Baptift. Here the Participle, or Gerund, hath 
as improperly the Prepofition «/* after it ; and fo is de- 
prived of its Verbal Regimen, by which, as a Tranfi- 
tive, it would govern the Noun Repentance in the Ob- 
jcftive Cafe. Befides, the phrafe is rendered obfcure 
and ambiguous ; fonthe obvious meaning of it in its' 
prefent form is, " by preaching concerning Repent- 
ance, or on that Subjed ;" whereas the fcnfe intended 
18, *' by publiihing the Covenant of Repentance, and 
declaring Repentance to be a condition of acceptance 
with God." The phrafe would have been perfeftly 
right and determinate to this fenfe, either way ; by 
thp Noun, 6y the preaching of repentance ; or by the Par- 
ticiple, by preaching repentance, 

^* So\vell-bred Spaniels civilly delight 

in mumbling of the game^ they dare not bite." 

Pope, Epid:. to. Arbuthnot., 

•' By continual mortifying our corrupt afFeftions." 

Colled, ]ISafter-.£ve. It ought to be, by the continual 

mortifying of, or, by continually tnortifying, our corrupt, 

i\fff&im* ^ 

Participle, 
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Participle, or Gerund, " by ohferving which :'* 
not, " by ohferving ^ which ;" nor, " hytheob^ 
ferving yfYiich:'^ for either of thofe two Phrafes 
would be a confounding of two diftin£fc forms. 

I will add another example, and that of the 
beft authority: " the middle ftation of life feems 
to be the moft advantageoufly Ctuated for the 
gaining ^ wifdom. Poverty turns our thoughts 
too much upon the fupplying of out wants j and 
riches, upon enjoying our fuperfiuities." Addifon^ 
Spea. N« 464. 

The Participle is often made Abfolute, in the 
fame manner, and to the Tamp fenfe, as the Infi- 
nitive-Mode: as, " This, generally ^^^if/«f, is 
the confequence.** 

The Participle frequently becomes altogether 
an Adjeilive 5 when it is joined to a Subftantive 
merdy to denote its quality; without any refpe£l 
to time: expreifing, not an Adion, but a Habit; 
and, as fuch, it admits of the degrees of Compa- 
rifon : as, ^^ a learned, a more learned, a mod: 
learned man; a loving, more loving, moft loving' 
father [5]/' 

Simple 

[5;^] In a few inlknces the Active Prefent Participle 
hath been vcilgarly u fed in a Paffive fenfe: as, behold* 
ing for hehoUen: owing for 9wen» And fome of our 
writers are not quite free ton& this miftake: '' I 
weuld not be beholding to fortune for any part of the 
niibry/' Sidney. 

fl *' I'll 
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Simple Sentences are^ i. Explicative, or ex« 
plaining: 2. Interrogative, or aiking : 3. Impe- 
rative, or commanding [6]. 

r. An . 

" I'll teach you all what's flw//?^ to yodr Queen.? 

Dryden% 

" The debt, tnjjing from one country to the other, 
cannot be paid without real effeds fent thither to that 
value." Locke. 

** We have the means in our hands, and nothing 
but the application of them is ^anting.^* 

'* His eUate is dipped, and is eating out with 
iifury." Steele, Spcft. N® 114. 

Sp likewife the Paffive Participle is often employed 
.in an Adlive fenfe in the word tnijlaktn, ufed inftead 
Qi mifiaking : 

^' You are too much mftaken in this King." 

Shakefpeare, Hen. V. 

** Imiftake;" or, ** I am miftaking;" means, 
'' I mifanderdand :" but, *.* I am miftaken," means 
properly, *' I am mifunderftood." 

But in fome of thelb Participles the Abufe is {q 
authorized by Cuilom as almod to have become an. 
Idiom of the language* 

[6] Thefe are the three Primary Modes, or manners 
of expreifing our thoughts, concerning the being, 
doing, or folFering of a thing. If it comes within our 
knowledge, we explain it, or majce a declaration of 
it t if we are ignorant of it or doubtful, w^ make an 
inquiry aj>Ottt it ; if it is not immediately in ou^ 
power, we exprefs oqr defire or will concerning it« 
In Theory, therefore, the Interrogative form feems to, 
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I. An explicative Sentence i$,. when a thing 
is faid to be, or not to be ; to do, or not to do ; 
to fuffer, or not to fuffer j in a direft manner : 
as in the foregoing examples. If the Sentence 
be Negative, the Adverb not is placed after the 
Auxiliary ; or after the Verb itfelf, when it has 
no Auxiliary : as, " it did not touch him ;" or, 
" it touched him not [7]." 

have as good a title to a Mode of its own, as either of 
the other two: but Pradlice has determined it other-" 
wife ; and has, in all the Languages wit}> which we are 
much acquainted, fupplied the place of an Interroga- 
tive Mode, either by Particles of Interrogation, or 
by a peculiar order of the words in the fentence. If 
it be true, as I have fomewhere read, that the Modes 
of the Verbs are more numerous in the Lapland 
tongue than in any other, poflibly the Laplanders 
may be provided with an Interrogative Mede. 

[7] *^ The burning lever not deludes his pains.'* - 
Dryden, Ovid. Metam. B. xii.^ 
'* I )iope, my Lord, faid he, / not ojind,** 

Dryden, Fables. 
Thefe examples make the impropriety of placing the 
Adverb not before the Verb very evident. Shakefpear 
frequently places the Negative before the Verb ; 

«* She not denies it." Much Ado*, 

" For men 
Can counfcl, and give comfort to that grief, 
* Which they themfelves notfeelV IbicJ. 

It feems, therefore, as if this order of words had an- 
tiently been much in ufe, though' now grown alto|;e*< 
ther obfolete. 

'3 2. In 
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1. In an Interrogative Sentence, or when a 
Queftion is afked, the Nominative Cafe follows 
Ithe Principal Verb, or the Auxiliary : as, *' was 
it he?" ** did Jlexander conquer the Perfians ?" 
And the Adverb thin^ accompanying the Verb 
Neuter, is alfo placed after the Verb : as, ^ was 
there a man ?" So that the Qi^ftioA depends in- 
tirely en the order of die words [8]. 

3. In an Imperative Sentence, when a thing is 
commanded to be, to do, to fuffer, or not ; the 
Nominative cafe follows the Verb, or the Auxi» 
liary : as, ** Goy thou tray tor j" or, *' Jo thou go j** 
or the Auxiliary lety with the ObjcAive [9] cafe 
after it, is ufed : as, " let us be gone [1].** 

. The 

[8] »* Did he not /ear the Lord, and he/ought the 
Lord, and the Lord repented him of the evil, which he 
had pronounced againft them ?'' Jer. xxvi. 19. Here 
the Interrogative and Explicative forms are con* 
founded. It ought to be, ** Did he not fear the Lor4^ 
and hefiecb the Lord ? and did not the Lord refent him 
of the evil««-?" ** If a man have an hundred iheep^ 
and one of them be gone afiray, doth he not leave the 
liinety and nine, and goeth into the moontains, and 
feeketh that which ia^ goneaibay T^ Matt, xviii. la. 
It ought to be, gOt :And/eek ; that is, doth he nptgOp 
omd/eek that which is gone ^flray V* 

[9] ** For ever in this humble cell 

Let Thee and I,, my fai;* one, dwell.'* Prior. 
It ought to be Me, 

[ I ] It is not cafy to give particular rules &r tlie ma« 
F nagement 
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Tbe Adjective in Englifli having no varia- 
'tion of Gender or Number, cannot but agree 
] with 

nagement ot t'he Modes and Times of Verbs with 
Vefpedirto one another, fo that they may be proper and 
tconiiSent; nor would it be of mach ufe; for the beft 
Tulediat can be given is this very general one, tp ob<r 
ferve what the'ienfe neoeflaiiiy requires* But it may 
^be.of nfe^aconfider a feyyr examples, that feem faulty 
in thefe rei|>e£ls.;,and to examine where the fault lies. 

/* Some, who the depths of eloquence banje found, 
, In that u;inavigable ftream were dronjun^d?*' 

Dryden, juv. Sat. X. 

The eveiit mentioned in the firft line is plainly 
prior in time to that mentioned in the fecond; 
thii is fubfequent to that, and a confequence of it. 
^The.firll event is. mentioned in the Prefent Perfedl 
Time ; it is prefent and completed ; *' they ba^ve 
\novi\found the dppths of eloquehce." The fecond 
event is exprefTed-in tiie Fait Indefinite Time ; it is 
pa^. and gone; bat» when it happened, uncertain : 
'^'' they ov^r^ drown* d^* Wc obferved, that the laft 
'mentioned ^vent is fubfeqaent tp the firil ; but how 
can the Paft Time be fubfequent to the Prefent ? It 
therefore ought to be, in the fecond line, ariy or 
*ha<ve been drowned, iti the Prefent Indefinite, or Per- 
'fcia, which is Confiftent with the Prefent Perfcdt Time 
'id the firA line : or, in the iirft line, bad fbund in the 
Paft Perfedl ; which would be confiftent with the Pail 
Indefinite in tbe fecond line. : 

«* Friend to my life, which did not you prolongs 

The world ^^ wanted many an idle fong.'^ 

" ' Pope, Epift. to Arbttthaor. 

I- It 
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vriih the. Subftantiv^ in thofe refpefis ; fohie of 
the Pronominal Adje£livcs only excepted, which 

have 

I( ought to be, either* had not you prolonged; or^ 
nxiould fwant. * , 

There feems to be a fault of the like nature in the 
following paiTage : 

<« £ttt oh ! *twas little that her life 
O'er earth and waters bears thy fame.** PriQr. 
It ought to be bore in the fecond line. 
Again : 

** Him portion'd maids, apprenticed orphans Ueftg 

The young who labour , and the old who reji,^* 

Pope, Moral Ep. iii. 267, 

«* Fierce as he mov'd his filver ihafts refiund,^^ 

Iliad, B. i. 
The firH Verb ought to be in the fame Time with.the 
following.. , • 

'* Great Queen of Arm8,whofe favour Tydeus won, , 

As thou defend* ft the fire, defend the fon.** 

Pope, Iliad, x. 337. 
It ought to be defendedft. k 

*' Had their records been delivered down in the 
vulgar tongue, — they could not now be underilood, 
unlefs by Antiquaries, who made it their iludy to ex- 
pound them." Swift, Letter on the Englifli longue. 
Here, the latt<r part of the fentenc^ depends intirely on 
the5«//«/J>/V?Aexpreffcd in the former, "of their recojjds^ 
being. delivered down in the vulgar tongue ;'* there- 
fore made in the Indicative Mode, which implies no 
fuppofition, and in the Paft Indefinite Time, is impro- 
per : it would be much better in the PaH Definite and 
F 2 ' Perfcft, 
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have the Plural number: as, tboftj- thefe : which 

muft 

Perfed, had made ; but indeed onght to be in the 
SobjttndiTe Mode, Prefent or Vz^TimcJbould make, 
or Jhould have made. 

«« And Jefus anfwered, and faid nnto him. What 
wilt thou^ that I (hould do unto thee \ The blind man 
faid unto him ; Lord, that I might receive my fight." 
Mark, x. 5 1 . ** That I may know him, and the 
power of his refurre^tion, and the fellowlhip of his 
fufferings, being made conformable unto his death : 
If by any means I might attain unto the refurreflion 
of the dead.'* Phil. iii. 10, 1 1. It ought to be may 
in both places. See alfo John> ix« 39. Ephef. iii. 19. 
Col. i. 9, ID. 

• •« On the morrow, becaufe he Jhould have knovun 
the certainty, wherefore he was accufed of the Jews, 
lie loofed him." Ads, xxi. 30. It ought to be, be- 
caufe he nuould know ; or rather, being- 'wiliiug to 

** I thought to have ^written laft week," is a vtr^ 
common phrafe: the Infinitive being in the Paft 
Time, as well as the Verb which it follows. Bat it is 
certainly vicious : for how long foever it now is fince 
t thought i to write was then prefent to me; and muft 
flill be confidered as prefent, when I bring back that 
time, and the thoughts of it. It ought to be therefore, 
*• I thought to write laft week." " I cannot excufe the 
remiflhefs of thofe, whofe bufinefs \X, Jhould have been, 
as it certainly was their intereft, to have interfojedthtir 
good offices." Swift. " There were two circum- 
ftancesj which would have made it neceflfary for them 
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muft. agree in number [2] with their Subftan- 
tives. ■ ,■ ■ 

Nouns 

to ba<ve loft no time.** Ibid. «* Hiftory Painters nvould 
hwoe found it difficult, to ba*ve invented fuch a-fpecies 
of beings.'* Addifon, Dial, I. on Medals. It ought 
to be, ** to inierpofe, tolofe, to invent,** 

[2] '' By this means thou (halt have no portion on 

this fide the river.*' Ezra iv. iG. •* It renders as 

carelefs of approving ourfelves to God by religions 

duties* and by that means feeing the continuance of 

his goodne(s." Atterbury* Sermoos. Ought it not to 

be* by thefi means, by thofe means f or by this mean^ by 

that mean, in the lingular number ? as it is ufed by 

Hooker* Sidney* Shakefpear* &c« 

** We have ftrifk ftatutes, and moft biting laws* 

Which for this nineteen years we have let ileep.** 

Shakefpear* Meaf. for M6aC 

•* I have not wept tins ioxxj years P Dryden. *' If I 

Juui not left off troubling myfelf about thoje kind of 

things.** Swift* Letter to Steele. «* i fancy they ar4 

tbofe i/Wof Gods* which Horace mentions in his allc-f 

gorical veffel." Addifon* Dail. II. on Mednh. '' I 

am not recommending thofe kind of fufferings to your 

liking." Biihop Sherlock, Vol. II. Difc. 11. The 

foregoing phrafes are all improper. So the Pronoun 

muft agree with its Noun: in which jefpeift let the 

following example be confidered. ** It is ato unanfwer« 

able argument of a very refined age* the wonderful 

Ci'vilities that have paffed between the nation of aiN 

thors and that of readers.'* Swfflb* Tale of a Tifb*. 

Sed. x- As to thofe wonderful Ci<viUtia^ one might 

F i fay. 
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Nouns oC^Mcafure, Number, and Weight, arc 
fometimes joined in the Singular form with Nu- 
meral Adjedives denoting Plurality: as, " fifty 
foot I fix fcore*^^ . 

** Ten thoufand^/A^w deep." 

Milton, P. L* ii. 934. 

** A hundred head of Ariftotle's friends.'^ , 
Pope, Dunciadj iv, 192, 
** About an hundred poundvfti^t.** John,xix. 39, 
The Adjeftive generally goes before the Noun : 
as, *' a wife man ; a good horfcj" unlefs fome* 
thing depend on the Adjeftive; as, *• food con- 
venient for me,*' or the Adjeftive be emphatical ; 
as, ** Alexander the great;'* and it ftands imme- 
diately before the Noun, unlefs the Verb to hj or 
any Auxiliaryjoined to it, come between the Ad* 
jeftive and the Noun: as, ** happy is the man; 
happy (hall he be." And the Article goes before 
the AdjeSive : except the Adjedives, tf//, fuch^ 
and many J and^others fubjoined to the Adverbs,yi, 
flf, ^nd how: as, *^aU iht men;" ^^fuch a man;'* 

fay* that ** they are an unanfwerable argument* &c.'* 
but as the Sentence ftands at prefent> it is not eafy to 
reconcile it to any grammatical propriety. ** J per/en 
[that is, one^ whom all the world allows to be fo much 
your hetters." Swift, Battle of Books. ** His face 
was eafily taken either in painting or fculpture ; and 
fcarce any m^ though never fo indifferently ikilled in 
fheir art, failed to hit it." Welwood's Memoirs, 
p. 68. 6th Edit. 

•** many 
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« many a man ;" *'^ good a man ;'^ " as good a 
man as eveif lived ;'* " how beautiful a profpeft i» 
here J" And fometimes, wh6n dicre are two or 
more Adjeftives joined to the Noun, the Adjec- 
tives follow the Noun : as, " a man learned and 
religious." ' , - ' 

There are certain Adjeflives, which feem to be, 
derived without any variation from Verbs, ani^ 
have the fame fignification with the Pai&ve Parri-: 
ciples of their Verbs : they are indeed no other than 
Latin Paffive Participles adapted to the Engliih 
termination: as, annihilate ^ contaminate^ elate \ ' 

•« Todeftrudtion facred and devote.'* Milton.' 

* " The alien compoft is ^jfAtf^." 

. Philips, Cyder. 
Thefe (fome few excepted, which have gained, 
admiflion into common difcourfe,) are much 
more frequently, and more allowably, ui^d ia 
poetry, than in prpfe [3]. 

• [3] AdjefUves of this fort ar^ fometimes very im* 
properly ufed with the Auxiliary hanje^ or had^ inftead 
of the Aaive Perfcft Participle: as, «' Which alfb 
King David did dedicate unto the Lord, with the 
Alver and gold that he baddedicatet^f^Xl liation^ which 
hefubdued."^ 2 Sam. viii. 11. " And Jehoalh took 
all the hallowed things, that— his fathers, kings of ^ 
Jadah, had dedicate.*' z Kings, xii. i8. So likewife 
Dan. iii. 19. It ought to be, bad dedicated. *' Whea 
both interefts of Tyranny and Epifcopacy tvereincor* 
parate into each other. '^ Milton, Eicpnoclftft, xvii. ^ 

F4 The 
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The Diftributive Pronominal AdjeSives eachj 
ivery^ iitker^ agree with the Nouns; Pronouns, 
amd Verbs of the Singular Itumber only [4] : as, 

« The 

• [4] *' la^teach efleem otherbettcr than th^mfel ves/* 
Phil, ii. 3. It ought to be, himfelf. " It is requifite 
that the language of an heroic poem fhould be both 
perfpicaoas and fablime. In proportion diA^itber'of 
thefe two qualities are [is] wanting, the language is 
imperfea/' Addifon» Sped. N° 285. " 'Tis ob- 
iervable* that e^v&y one of the Letters bear date after 
his banifhment; and contain a conopleat Narrative of 
an his ft&ry afterwards." Bentley, Differt. on The-* 
mifbcles^s Epidlesj Sedt. ii. It ought to be bears^ 
and they contain* 

There is a like impropriety in the following Sen- 
tence : '' I do not mean by what I have faid« that I 
think any one to blame for taking due care of tbeir 
health.'' Addifon, Speft. N» 25. . 

Either is often ufed improperly inftead of each t 
as, ** The king of Ifrael and Jehofaphat king of Judak 
fat either [each] of them on his throneJ' ^ Chron. 
xviii. 9. ** Nadab and Abihu^ the fons of Aaron« 
took either (each] of them his cenier.'' Lev. x. i. 
See alio i Kings, vii. 15. Each figniiies bth of them, 
tidcen diHiadly, or feparately : either properly fignifiet 
otdyihe aae^ or theother^ of them, uken dlsjundively. 
For whu^ reafoa the like expreffion in the following 
paflages feems ahb improper : '* They critciiied two 
other with him, on either fide one, and Jefus in the 
midft." John, xix. 1 8. <' Of either fide of the river 
was there die tree of life.'* Rev. xxii. 2. See alfo 

1 Kings, 
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« The King of Ifrael and Jehofaphat the king 
of Judab fat, each [king] on his throve, having 
^^both^ put on their robes." I Kings, xxii. io». 
•* Eirery tree is known by bis own fruit." Luke^ 
vi.44. 

" Lepidus flatters both. 

Of both is flattered J but he neither loves^. 

Nor either cares for him." 

Shakefpear, Ant. and CIeop« 
Unlefs the Plural Noun convey a CoUe£live 
idea ; as <^ that every twelve Tears diere fhoul<i 
be fet forth two (hips/' Bacon. 

Every Verb, except in the Infinitive^ or the 
Participle, hath its Nominative caie^ either ex-* 
prefled or implied [5] : as» 

^ Awakt^ 

I Kings, X. 19. ** Propofab for ft truee between tKe 
ladies of riVi6«r party." Addiibn> Freeholder. Qoi^ 
tentsofN«»38» 

[5] *< Forafmnch as it hatk pleafed Almighty God 
•f hit goodnefs to give you fafe delaverance^and baib' 
f referred you in tbe great danger of Childbirth :"<*— 
liitargy. The Verb btub-pre/ervedYkZtJti here no Nb- 
mtaative cafe ; for it cannot prc^rly be fupplied by 
ibe preceding word God-^ which is ia the ObjedUve 
cafe. Yt oaght to be, '* and He bath pt^efeftfed yon i"* 
or rather, '* and to pre/erve you»" Some of oar bcft 
writers have frequently fallen tnto this inaccuracy^ 
which appears to me to be no ixnalL one : I (hall there* 
fore add fome more examples of it« by way of admo- 
nition; inferting in each,, within Crotchets,, the No- 
ainafive eafo that is deficient, amd that auft neceflai^ 
F 5 rily 
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** Awake, arife, or be for ever fall'ii : ^ 
that is, « Awake yg^ &c." 

Every 

rily be fapplied to fupport the proper Coliftruflion of 
the Sentence. *' If the calm, in which he was born, 
and [which] lafted fo long, had continued.** Claren- 
don,' Life, p. 43. " The Remonftranceiiehad lately 
received from the Houfe of Commons, and [which] 
was difpcrfed throughout the Kingdom." Clarendon, 
Hift. Vol. I. p. 366. 8vo. " Thefe we have extrafted 
from an Hillorian of undoubted credit, a reverend 
bifhop, the learned Paul us Jovius : and [they] are the 
fame that were pradifed under the pontificate of 
Leo X.". Pope, of the Poet Laureat. " A cloud ga- 
thering in the North, which we have helped to raife, 
and [which] may quickly break in a florm upon our 
heads." Swift, Conduft of the Allies. '••Aman, 
whofe inclinations led him to be corrupt, and [who] 
had great abilities to manage and multiply and defend 
his corruptions." Gulliver, Part T. Chap. vi. •' My 
Mailer likewife mentioned another quality, which his 
fervants bad difcovered in many Yahoos, and [which] 
to him was wholly unaccountable." Gulliver, Part 
IV. Chap. vii. " This I filled with the feathers of fe- 
veral birds I had taken with fpringes made of Yahoos 
hairs, and [which] were excellent food." Ibid. 
Chap. X.. '* Ofiris, whom the Grecians call Diony- 
fiuff, and [who] is the fame with Bacchus." Swift, 
Mechan. Oper. of the Spirit, Seft. ii. 

«* PThich Homer might without a blulh rehearfe^ 
And Imvh a doubtful palm in V»rgil*s \^T{t.^* 

^ Drydcn, Fables, Dedication. 
«• Whofc 
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•. Ev^ry Nominative cafe, except the cafe Ab-^ 
folute, and when ah addrefs is made to a Per* 
fon, befongs to feme Verb» cither cxprefied or 
implied J6J : as in the anfwer to a Queftiont 
,« Who wrote this Book ? Cicero :" that is, 
" Cicero wrote it.'* Or when the Verb is un^ 
derftood ; as, 

" To whom thus Adani :" 
that is, ^^i^. . ' 

Every Poflcffive cafe fuppofes fome Nouri to 
which it belongs: as when we fay, *' St. Paul's, 

** Whofe own example (lengthens all his laws, 
^nd is himfelf the great fublime he draws.'^ 

Pope, Eflay on CnU 
** Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind> 
And never^ never ^^ to heav'n i^^»Vf" 

Odyffcy, xii. 145» 
" And will [it, thy mind,] never—** 
[6] ** Which ruUi if it had beeii obferved, a neigh- 
bouring Prince would have wanted a great dealof that 
incenfe, which had been offered up to him by his 
adprers." Atterbury^ Serm. I. i. 14ie Pronoun ;V is 
here the Nominative cafe to the Verb ohjtroed \ r9A^ 
which rule is left by itfelf^- a Nominative cafe without 
any Verb followbg it.. This maimer of expreffion, 
however improper, is wtry commoii. It ought to be* 
** lithis rule had been obfeirvedi &c." " We have no 
better materials to compoutid the Wiefthood of, than 
the mafs of mankind: tvhieh, corrupted as it is, 
thofe who receive Orders muii have fome vices to . 
leave behind them, when they enter into the Church." 
.S,wift» Sentiments of a^ Church of England man., < . 
* F6 or 
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or St. James's/' we mean St. Paul's ChurA^ or 
St. James's-iWtf^. 

Every Adje&ive has relation to fome Sub- 
ftantive, either expreOed or implied : as, *< The 
Twelve," that is, ApvftUs\ « die wife, the elcft," • 
that is, perfim. 

In fotne inftances the Adjective becomes a Sub- 
fiantive,and has an Adje£tive joined to it : as, ^ the 
chief Good j" « Evil, be thou my Good [7] !" 

In 

[7] Adjc^y ves are (bmetimes employed as Adverbs; 
Jtoproperly» and not agreeably to the Genius of the 
Englifii language. As ** indifenntt honefl, excellent 
#ell :" Shakefpear, Hamlet. *< extreme elaborate :" 
Dryd€n> EflayonDram. Poet. ** marvellous graceful ;'* 
Clarendon, Life, p. i8« *< maruelhus worthy to be 
praifed:" Pfal. cxlv. 3. for fo tboTranflators gave it ; 
•' lar/r/w unwilling" «'«;ir/r«wfabjed:" Swift, Tale 
of a Tub, and Battle of Books ; ** extraordinary rare :" 
Addiibn, on Medals, '' He behaved YivaSxXi conform^ 
mile to that blefled example." Sprat's Sermons, p. 8o» 
^' I (hall endeavour to live hcrcsLher/uita^le to a man 
iu my ftatiop." Addifon, Sped. N*» 530. *« The 
Queen having changed her mini^ /uitalle to her 
own wifdom." Swift, Exam. N» 28. '' The afler^ 
tions of this Author are «4J/f/fdeteaed." Swifts Pablic 
Spirit of the Whigs. <* The Charaderiflic of his Sed 
allowed him to affirm no>frMr|f<r than that." Bentley> 
Phil. Lipf. Remark liii. << If our author had fpoken 
9oikr and lofiier than another." Ibid. <' Xenophon 
fays exfrefi.** Ibid. Remark xiv. " 1 can never think 
f^ very maw of him." Id. Diflertation 00 Phalaris, 

p. 24. 



li 
i 
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In others, the Subftantive becomes an Ad* 
je£tive, or fupplies its place; being prefixed to 

" another 

p. 24. " Homer defcribes this river agreeable to fhe 
vulgar reading." Pope, Note on Iliad ii. ver. 1032. 
So exceeding^ for exceedingly ^ however improper, occurs 
frequently in the Vulgar Tranflation of the Bible, 
and has obtained in common difcourfe. ** Many men 
reafon exceeding clear and rightly, who know not how to 
make a fyllogifm." Locke. ** We fhould live foberly, 
righteoufly, and godly in this prefent world." Tit. ii. 
12. See alfo 2Tim.]ii. 12. /' To convince all that are 
ungodly among them>of all their ungodly deeds, which 
they have «»^ci//v committed." Jude, 15. " I think 
it very «r/i^/r/y.written." Swift to Pope, Letter Ixxiv* 
*' O Liberty, Thou Goddcfs heavenly bright." 

Addiibn. 
The Terminatk>n ly^ being a contradion oHikey ex- 
preffes fimilitude or manner ; and, being added to 
Nouns, forms Adje£lives % and, added to Adjedives, 
forms Adverbs. But adverbs cxpreSing^militude, or 
Mutnner, cannotbe fo formed from Nouns : the few Adr 
verbs, that are (b formed, have a very different im- 
port : as daily, yearly ; that is, day by day, year by 
year. Early, both Adjective and Adverb, is formed 
from the Saxon Prepofition ^tr, before. The Adverbs 
therefore above noted are not agreeable to the Ajia« 
logy of formation eflablifhed in our Language, which 
requires godlily, ungodlily, beavenlily : but thefe are 
difagreeable to the ear, and there&re could never 
gain admittance into common nfe. 

3Ti« 
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another Subftantive, and linked to it by a msirk 
of conjundion f as, ^ fea- water 3 landntortoife -^ 
foreft-tree/' 

Adverbs have no Governn^nt [&J 
The Adverb, as its name imports, is generally 
placed clofe or near to the word, which it modi* 

fies 

The word lively, nkd as an Adverb, inftead of live- 
lily, is liable to the fame objection ; and, not being Co 
familiar to the ear, immediately offends it. *' That 
part of poetry muil needs be beft, which defcribes ■ 
mod //<i;f^ouradions and paifions, pur virtues and our 
vices.'* Dryden, Pref. to State of Innocence. " The 
whole deiign mull refer to the Golden Age, which it 
lively reprefents." Addifon, on Medals, Dial. !!• 

On the other hand, an Adverb is improperly ufed 
as an Adjective in the following palTages. *' We may 
caft in fuch feeds and principles, as we jadge moit 
likely to takejbonefl and deepeft root." TiHotfon, 
Vol. I. Scrm. 52. " After thefe wars, of which they 
hope for z/oon and profperous iiTue.*' Sidney. *' Ufe 
a little wine for thy flomach's fake, and thine of/en 
infirmities." i Tim. v. 23. \Jn\t{s/oon and often were 
formerly Adjeftives, though now wholly obfolete in 
that form. Sec Johnfon's Di^ionary ; 0/tentimi, 
' and Soottly, 

[8] •• Ho'w .much foever the reformation of thi« 
corrupt and degenerate age is alfMji utterly to be de* 
jfpaired of, we may yet have a more comfortable pro« 
{^tOi of future times." Tillotfon, 1. Pref. to Serm. 
^^4 The firft part of this Sentence abounds with 
I Adverbs ; 
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fies or afFe^s ; and itspropriety and force depends 
on its pofition [9]. Its place for the moft part 
is before Adjedlives ; after Verbs Aftive or 
Neuter ; and it frequently ftands between the 
Auxiliary and the Verb : as, ** He made a very 
elegant harangue j ht /pake unaffeSiedly 2LnA forcibly ; 
and was attentively heardhy the whole audience/' 

Two Negatives in Engliih deftroy one an- 
other, or are equivalent to an AfErmative [i] : as, 
I « Air 

Adverbs ; and thofc fuch, as are hardly confident 
with one another. 

[9] Thus It is commonly faid, '^ T <?»/>> fp^ke threp 
words ;'* when the intention of the fpeaker mariifeilly 
requires, " I fpake only three words." 

*' Her body Ihaded with a flight cymarr. 
Her bofom to the view was only bai-e." 

Dryden, Cymon and Iphig. 
The fenfe neccflkrily requires this order, 
** Her bofom only to the view was bare.** 
[ I ] The following arc examples of the contrary ; 
^ " Give not me counfel ; 

Nor let no comforter delight mine ear.** 

Shakefpear, Much ado. 
** She cannot love, 
'Nor take no fliape nor projeft of alFeftion." Ibid. 
Shakefpear ufes this conftru6iion frequently. It is a 
reliqae of the antient ftyle, abounding with Ncga* 
tives; which is now grown wholly obfolete : 
«• And of his port as meke as is a mayde : 
He never yet no vilanie ne fayde 

: In 
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«' Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feeK*^ 

Milton, P. L. i. 335. 

Prepositions have a Governmenf of Cafes t 
and in Englifltthey always require the Objeftivc 
Cafe iafter them : as, ** with htm j from her^ h 
me [2]. 

The Prcpofition is often feparated from the 
Relative which it governs, and joined to the 
Verb at the end of the Sentence, or of fome 
member of it : as» *^ Horace is an author, whom 

In alle his lif unto no manere wight. 

He was a veray parfit gentil knight.'^ Chaucer* 

** I cannot by no means allow him> that thi» argtt<- 

ment maftproveA — " fientley, DiiTert. on Phalaris^, 

p. 515. '* That we need not^ nor do nor^ confine the 

purpofes of God/' Id. Sermon &. 

[2] ''Whoknt^thox^underV Shakefpear,.Hen. V^ 

«« Who do you fpeak to ^" As you like it*. 

** I*li tell yQVL, nuho Time ambles withai, ^wbo 

Tktte trots 'wUbah 'who Time gallops withal, and 

who he ^nds ilill withaL 

** I pr'ythee, ovi'i? doth he trot 'withal?*^ Ibid. 
" We ace flill much at SLlokf-fwAo civil power be*- 
longs /»/' Locke* 

Ia all thefe places^ it ought to be *whom^ 

** Now Margaret's curfe is falFaupon oux heads,, 
Wheo ihe exclaim'd 0a Haftings, you, and I.'' • 
Shakefpeai:^ Ridu III.. 
Ic ought to be /»r. 

i Ian 
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I am much delighted with,^' " The world is too 
well bred to ihock authors with a truth, which 
generally their bookfellers are the firft that in- 
form them of* [3]. This is an idiom, which 
our language is ftrongly inclined to : it prevails 
in common converfation, and fuits very well with 
the familiar ftyle in writing : but the placing of th^ 
Prepofition before the Relative is more graceful, 
as well as more perfpicuous ; and agrees much 
better with the folemn and elevated ftyle [4]. 

Verbs are often compounded of a Verb and a 
Prepofition ; zsto uphold^ to outweigh^ to overlook: 
and this compoiition fometimes gives a new fenfe 
to the Verb j as, to underftand^ to withdraw'^ t^ 
forgive [5]. But in Englifh the Prepofition is 
more frequently placed after the Verb, and fepa* 

[3] Pope, Preface to Ms Poems. 

[4] Some writers feparate the Prepofition from its 
NoQn» in order to connefl diH^rent Prepofitions with 
the fame Noun ; a9, *' To fuppof^ the Zodiac and 
Planets to be efficient of and antecedent to^ them- 
felves.'* fientley, Serm. 6, Tbis^ whether in the 
familiar or the^olemn fty]e>is always inelegant ; and 
fiiould never be admitted, but in Forms of Law, and 
the like ; where fulneis and exaftnefa of expreffion 
flduft take place of every other confideration. 

[5] ^'*h in compofitioQ retains the fignification« 
which it has among others in the Saxon, offiom and 
againft : as, to withhold, to njoithfiand. So alib/or has 
a negative fignification, from the Saxon ; as^ Xofrhid^ 
forheodan \ \o forget, forgitan^ 

rate 
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rate from it, like an Adverb ; in which fituation 
it is no lefs apt to afFe£l the fenfe of it^ and to 
give it a new meaning 5 and may ilill be confi- 
4ered as belonging to the Verb, and as a part of 
it. As, to caft^ is to thro)¥ ; but u caft up^ or to. 
compute, an account^ is quite a different thing : 
thus, ufull ony to bear outy to give over j &c* So 
thai the meaning of the Verb, and the propriety 
of the phrale, depend on the PrepoAtion fubjyin* 
cd [6]. 

As 

[6] Exaa^pks of iaipropriety in the u{e of the Pre- 
pofitioo, in' phrafes of this kind : ** Your charafler^ 
which I, or any other writer, may now value ourfelvea 
^ [upon] drawing**' Swift, Letter on the £ngli(h> 
Tongue. '* You have beilowcd your favours to [upon] • 
tlie nioft deferving pcrfons." Ibidv '' Upon firch oc- 
cadons as fell into [under] their cognisance." Swifts 
Conteib and DiJentions, &c. Chap. iii. ** That va- 
riety of fadlions into [in] which we are flill engaged.*' 
Ibid. Chap. V. " To*reft6re myCelf inio [to} the 
good graces of my fair Critics.**^ Dryden, Pref. to 
Aureng. •' Accufcd the miniftcrsy^r [of J betraying 
the Dutch." Swift, Four laft years of the Q^ieen, 
Book ii. ** Ovid, whom you accufe/or [of] luxuri- 
ancy of verfe." Dryden, on Dram. Poefy. ** The 
people of England may congratulate to themfelves, 
that— i" Dryden. ** Something like this has been re- 
proached /^Tacitus." Bolingbroke, on Hillory, Vol. I. 
p. 136. *' He was made much oa [of J at Argos."— 
•* He is fo rcfolved of [on] going to the Perfian 
Court." Bentley, DifTcrt. on Themiftocles's Epiftles, 
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' As the Prcpofition fubjoincd to the Verb Kath 
the conftrudtion and nature of an Adverb, fo 

the 

"Sedl. ill. ** Neither the one nor thje other Ihall make 
xne fwerve out o/'[from] the path, which I have traced 
tomyfelf." Bolingbroke, Letter to Wyndham, p. 25 2, 

•* And virgins fmil'd at what they Ijlulh'd before :" 
*' at what they blufh'd [at."] Pope, EfTay on Crit. 
'* They are now reconciled by a zeal for their caufc te 
I what they could not be prompted to [by] a concern 

for their beauty.*' Addifon, Speft. N« 81. *• If po- 
licy can prevail tf^tfxr [over]' force." Addifon, Travels, 
p. 62. •* I do likewife diflcnt nvith [from] the Exa- 
*« miner." Addifon, Whig-^Exam. N« i. ** Ye blind 
guides, which drain atz. gnat, andfwallow acamel." 
Matt, xxiii. 24. ^t/Ai^o/ff^, which fh-ain out, or take 
a gnat out of the liquor by^fbaining it : the inpro- 
priety of the Prepoiition has wnolly deftroyed the 
meaning of the phrafe. ** No difcoucagement/or the 
authors to proceed." Tale of a Tub, Preface. ** A 
fixidi obfervance after times and faihions." Ibid. 
Sect. ii. ** Which had a much greater fhare of inci- 
\ ting him, than any regards after his father's com- 

mands." Ibid. Sedl. vi. ** Not from any perfonal 
hatred to them, but in jafHfication to [of] the beil of 
Queens." Swift, Examiner, N° 23. In thelaft ex* 
ample, the Verb being Tranfitive and requiring the 
Objedive Cafe, the Noun formed from it feems to 
require the Poffeffive Cafe, or its Prcpofition after it. 
Or perhaps he meant to fay, *' xnjufiice to the beft 
I of Queens." Obferve alfo, th|t the Noun generally 

I requires after it the fame Prepofitioni as the Verb 

i from 
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die Adverbs, ben^ tberiy wbere^ with-aPfcpo- 
fition fubjoined, as hireofy tberewitbj wbere* 
upon [7], have the concftni&on and nature of 
Pronouns* 

^m which it is formed : '' It was perfis^y in coni' 
pliance t» [with] ibme peribns, for whofe opinion I 
have great deference." Swifts Pref. to Temple's Me- 
moirs. ** The wifefl Princes need not think it any 
dimioation to [of] their greatnefs, or derogation to 
£from] their foffidency, to rely upon coonfel.'' 
Baeon, Eflay xx. 80 the Noon av$rfion^ (that is, a 
turning away^) as likewife the Adjedive wuerfe^ 
ieems tO require the Prepofition from after it ; and 
not fo properly to admit of /« oxfor^ which are often 
ufed with it. 

[7] Thefe are much diTuied in common dilcoorfe^ 
and are retained only in the Solemn* or Formulary 
Ifyle; <' They [our Authors] have of late, 'tis true, 
reformed in fome meafore the gonty joints and dam* 
ing-work of tubireunto^s, fwberehy*s, tbanof^s, tbtrO'- 
mfitb*/, and the reft of thu kind ;~by which compli* 
cated periods are fo cnriouily ftmng, or hooked on, 
one to another, after the long-fpnn manner of thebatr 
or palpit." l^ord Shaftefbory, Mifcel. V. 

" Fra fche tbir wordis had fay'd.'* 

Gawin Douglas, ^0. t. 

•* Tbir wikket fchrewis." Ibid. JEn. xiu 

That is, *' tbifi words ;" " tbe/o wicked fhrews." 
Tbiyr, tbe/e, or tbofii mafcnline ; tbaer, tbefo, or tbofe» 
feminine, Iflandick. Hence, perhaps, tbereo/, tbtrt^ 
nxntb, &C. of, with, tbiwi ; and to, by analogy, the 
reft of this dafs of words. 

The 
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The Prepofition? to and for are often under- 
ftood, chiefly before fht* Pronoun ; as, *• give 
me the book j get me feme paper ;'* that is, ta 
nuyfor mf [8 J. 

The 

[8] Or in thefe and the like.phrafes» may not nu, 
thee, him, her, us, which in the Saxon are the Dative 
cafes of their refpedtive Prooouns^be coniidered as flill 
continuing fuch in the Englifh, and including in their 
very form the force of the Prepodtions /« and /or? 
There are certainly fome other Pbrafes, which are to 
be refolved in this manner ; " Wo is me / '* The 
phrafe is pure Saxon : '' wa is me:" ^st^is the Di^tive 
cafe ; in Englifh, with the Prepofition, to me* So, 
'* methhks:** Saxon, " me tbin^h ," i/xot hiti, " As 
US thoughte .•" Sir John Maundevylle. ** MethoughtSp 
this ihort interval of iilence has had more mafic in it» 
than any of the fame fpacc of time before or after it.'* 
Addifon, Tatler, N» 133. See alfo Sped. N" 3 and 
^4. It ought to be, metbought. ** The Lord'do that 
v^hidi/eemeth him good/' z Sam. x. 1 2, See alfb 
I Sam. iii. 18. 2 Sam. xviii. 4. *' He fhall dwell 
with thee> — in one of thy gates, where it IsJteth him 
beft." Dent, xxiii. 16, See alfo Efth. viii. 8. " O 
well is thee J'' Pfal. cxxviii. 2. " fTelhis the, id ef^, 
bene e& tibi.'* Simeon Dunelm. apud X. Scriptores, 
col. 135. ** Wei is him, that thcr mai be." Anglo- 
Saxon Poem in Hickes's Thefaur. Vol. I. p. 231* 
** Well is him, that dwelleth with a wife of under* 
ftanding."— '• Well is him,th^t Itath found prudence.'* 
Ecclus, XXV. 8, 9. The Tranflator thought te correA 
his phrflfie afterwards ; and fo hath m^e it neither 

Saxon 
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. The Prepofition /«, or orti is often underftood 
before Nouns expreiSng Time : as, « this day ; 
next month j loft year :" that is, " on this day;* 
«« in next month j" « /« laft year." 

In Poetry, the common. Order of words is 
frequently inverted: in all ways, in which it 
may be done without ambiguity or obfcurity. 

Two or more Sample Sentences, joined toge- 
ther by one or more Connective Words, be-. 
come a compounded Sentence. 

There are two forts of words, which conneft 
Sentences: i. Relative^; 2. Conjundlions. 

Examples: i. ** Blefled is the man,^;^^ fcareth 
the Lord*" 2. *^ Life is ihort, and art is long." 
I. ahd 2. '^ fileiled is the man, who feareth the 
Lord, and keepeth his commandments." 

The Relatives, who^ which^ thaty having 
no variation of gender or number, cannot but 
9gree with their Antecedents. Who is appro- 
priated to perfons ; and fo may be accounted 

Saxon nor Englilh : '• Well is he, that is defended 
from it." Ecclus, xxviii. 19. " Wo worth the day I " 
Ezek. XXX. 2. that ia, •* Wo be to the day !" The 
word worth is not the Adjeftive, but the Saxon Verb 
. iveorthaHf or njuorthan, fieri y to be, to become ; which 
is often ufed by Ch:u)cer« and is dill retained as an 
Auxiliary Verb in the German Language. 

. Mafculine 
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Mafculine and Fcmmine only : we apply which 
now to things only ; and to Irrational Animals, 
excluding them from Perfonality, without any 
confideration of Sex : which therefore may be 
accounted Neuter. But formerly they were both 
indifferently ufcd of perfons : " Our Father, 
which art in heaven." That is ufed indifferently 
both of perfons and things : but it would better 
become the fplemn ftyle to reft rain it more \o the 
latter, than is ufually done. TVhai includes both 
the Antecedent and the Relative : as,* " This 
was what he wanted ;" that is, *' the thing which 
he wanted [9].** 

The Relative is the Nominative Cafe to the 
Verb, when no other Nominative comes be- 
tween it and the Verb : but when another Nor 

[9] That has been ufed in the fame manner^ as ia« 
clading the Relative wDbUb ; but it is either impro- 
per, or ob(blete : as, ** To confider advifedly of that 
is moved." Bacon, Eflay xxii. ^' We fpeak that we 
do know, afidteftify that we have feen." John, iii. i y. 
So likewife the Neuter Pronoun /'/ : as, " By this alfo 
a man may underfland, when it is that men, may be 
faid to be conquered; and in what the nature -of 
Conqueft and the Right of a Conqueror coaftfleth i 
fyr this'Submifiion is it [that which] implyeth them 
all/' Hohbes, Leviathan, Coocluiion.. </ And this 
IS it [that which] men mean by diflributive Juftice^ 
and [which] U prpperly termed Equity." Hobbes^ 
Elements o£ I^aw, P^t I. Chap. iv. 2, 

ipinativi 
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minsnive comes between it and the Verb, the 
Relative is governed by fonie word in its own 
member of the Sentence: as, " The God,-wi&# 
preferveth me ; whpfel am, and whom Iferve**[i], 
Becaufein the different members of the fentence 
the Relative performs a different office: in the 
firft member it reprefents the Agent ; in the fe- 
cond the PofTefTor ; in the third the obje£l of ^n 
li£i:ion: and therefore muft be in the different 
Cafes, correfponding to thofe offices. 

Every Relative mufl have, an Antecedent to 
which it refers, either exprefled, or underftood : 
as, " Who fleals my purfe, fltals trafh j" that is, 
•* the man^ who — '* 

The Relative is of the fame perfon with the 
Antecedent : and the Verb agrees with it ac-" 
cordingly : as, " Who is this^ that cometh from 
£dom J this^ that is glorious in his apparel ? /, 

[i] *' JFbOf inftead of going about doing good, , 
fhiy are perpetually intent npon doing mifchief," 
Tillotfon, Serm. I. i8. The Nominative Cafe thiy 
in this fentence is fuperfluoos : it was exprefTed before 
in the Relative who, ** Commend me to an argaoient 
that^Kkt a Fkil» there's no Fence againfti/.'* Bent- 
ley » Difiert. on Euripides's 4£pif(les, Se^. L li that 
be defigned fur a Relative » it ottght to be nvhith^ 
governed by the Frepofition againfi, and it it faper- 
Huous : thus, *' againjt tuhich there is no fence :" 
bat if that be a Conjundion, it ought to be in the 
preceding member^ *' fuch an argument/* 

tbiU 
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^hatfpeak in righteoufnefs/' Ifaiah, Ixiii. i. « O 
•Shepherd of Ifrael ; Thouy that kadejl Jofeph like , 
a flock ; Thouy that dwe'leji betwcea the Cheru- 
bims." PfaK Ixxx. 1. [2] 

When this^ ihat^ tkefi, thofey refer to a preceding 
Sentence ; this^ or thefe^ refers to the latter mem- 
ber or term j that^ or thafgy to the former 5 as, 

[.2] r am the Zordf that maketh all things ; thai 
\ftfetcheth forth the heavens alone: Ifaiah, xliv. 24, 
Thus far is right : the Lord in the Third Yexioti is the 
Antecedent, and the Verb agrees with the Relative in 
the third Perfon : ** I am the Lord, ^which Lord, or 
He that, maketh all things,'* It would have been 
equally right if/ had been made the Antecedent^ and 
the Relative and the Verb had agreed with it in the 
Firft Perfon : **« 7 am the Lord, that made all things/* 
But when it follows^ " that/preadetb 2ihr02iA the earth 
hy my/elf i"^ there arifes a confufion of PerfonSj and a 
manifell Solecifm. 

«' Thou great firft Caufe, leaft underllood ; 

Who all my fcnfe confined 
To know "but this, that Thou art good. 

And that myfelf am blind : 
Yet ga*ve me in this dark eftate, &c.^ 

Pope, Univerfal Prayer. 
It ought to be, confinedfl, or didfl confine ; ga<uejti or 
^idft gi'vc\ &c. in the fecond Perfon. 

** O Thou fupremel high thron*d all height above ! 
O great Pelafgic, Dodonean Jove 1 ' ^ 

Who, 'midft farrounding frofts, and vapours chilly 
PreAde on bleak Dodona's vocal hill !'* 

Pope« Iliad, xvi. 284. 
G *• Nor 
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** Self-love^ the fpring of motion^ tl&s the foul 4 
Jieafon*s comparing balance rules the whole; 
Man, but for that^ no action could attend ; 
And, but for thisy vftre aSive to no end." 

Pope, Effay on Maiu 
** Some place the blifs in SiQionffome in eafe: 
Tba/e call it pleafure, and contentment tbefe.** 

Ibid. 

The Relative is often uriderftood, or omitted: 

as, "The man I love; that is, whom I love [3]. 

The 

*' Nor thoq, lord Arthur, (halt efcapc. 

To thee I often call'd in vain, 
Againfl that aiTaffin in crape ; 

Vet thou could'll tamely fee me flain. 
Nor when I felt the dreadful blow. 

Or cliff J the dean, or pincVd thy fpoufc." 

Swift, Maricct-hill, Thoriu 
-Sec abdvc, p. 54. Note. - ' 

f 3] " Abufc on all he lov'd, or lov'd him, fpread.** 
Pope, Epift. to Arbuthnot. 
That IS, *' all ^nhom he lov'd, or m)ho lov*d him :" or, 
to make it more eafy by fupplying a Relative that h»s 
no variation of Cafes, ** all that he lov'd, or that lov'd 
him." The Conflrudtion is hazardous, and hardly 
jufUfiable, in Poetry. ** In. the temper of mind 
he was then." Addifon, Spedl. N^ 549. " In the 
pollure I lay," Swift, Gulliver, Part I. Chap. 1. In 
thefe and the like phiafes, which are very common, 
there is an Ellipfis both of the Relative and the Pre« 
poiition; which would have been much better fup- 

plied ; 
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The accuracy and clearncfs of the fentence 
depend very much upon the proper and determi- 
nate ufe of the Relative : fo that it may readily 
prefent its Antecedent to the mind of the hearer, 
or reader, without any obTcurity or ambiguity. 
The fame may be obferved of the Pronoun and 
the Noun : which by fomer are called alfo the Re- 
lative and the Antecedent [4]^ 

COK- 

plied: " In the temper of mind» in w&icb he was 
then." " In the pofturc i/t which 1 lay." «• The little 
fatisfadion and confiftency [which] is to be found in 
moft of the fyftems of Divinity [which] I have met 
withy made me betake myfelf to the fole reading of 
the Scripture (to which they all appeal) for the iin- 
deFflanding [of] the Chriftian Religion." Locke, Pref. 
to Reafonablenefs of Chriflianity. In the following 
example the antecedent i« omitted : *' He defired 
they might go to the author together^ and jointly re* 
torn their thanks to <whom only it was due." Addi* 
fon> Freeholder, N^ 49. In general > the omiffion of 
the Relative feems to be too much indulged in the fa- 
miliar flyle ; it is ungraceful in the folemn ; and, of 
whatever kind the dyle be, it is apt to be attended 
witli obfcurity and ambiguity. 

[4] The Connedtive parts of Sentences are the moil 
important of all, and require the greateft care and at- 
tention : for it is by thefe chiefly that the train of 
thought, the courfe of reafoning, and the whole pro- 
grefs of the mind, in continued difcourfe of all kinds, 
is laid open ; and .on the right ufe of thefe the perfpi- 
G z cuity. 
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Conjunctions have fometimes a Govern- 
ment of Modes. Some Conjundions require the 
Indicative,, fome the SubjuniSlive Mode, after 

them; 

cuity, that is, the firft and greaterf beauty, of ftyle 
principally depends. Relatives and Conjunctions are 
the inilruments of Connexion in difcourfe; it may be 
of ufe to point out fome of- the moft common inac- 
curacies, that writers are apt toVall into with refpedl 
to them ; and a few examples of faults may perhaps 
be more inftrudtiv^, than any rules of propriety that 
can be given. Here therefore ihali be .added fome 
further examples jof inaccuracies in the ufe of Rela- 
tives. 

The Relative placed before .the Antecedent : Ex- 
amples : ** The bodies which we daily handle, make 
us perceive, that whilft they remain between them, they 
do by an urifurmOun table force hinder the approach 
•four bands that prefs them.V Locke, Eflay, B. iL 
0.4. Sed..j. Here the (enfe id fufpended, and the 
fentence is unintelligible, till you get to the end of 
it ; there is no antecedent, to which the Relative them^ 
caa be referred, h\xi,hodw^ but, ** whilft the bodies 
remain between the bodies," makes no fenfe at all. ' 
When you get io hands ^ the difficulty is cleared up, 
^hef fenfe helping out the Conftruftion. Yet there 
jUll remains an ambiguity in the Relatives tbey,them9 
.which in number and perfon are equally applicable to 
iodies or hands : this, though it may not here be the 
^occaiion of much obfcurity, which is commonly the 
^fFeft of it, yet is always difagrecablc and inelegant; 
»fi in ihe following examplea. 

^' Mea 
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tfiem : others have no influence at all on the 
Mode. Hypo- 

^' Men look with an evil eye upon the good thatis 
in others ; and think, chat t/?eir reputation obfcures 
ihem ; and that their commendable qualities do (land in 
their light I- and therefore t-hey- do what they can to caft 
a cloud over them, that the bright fhining of their vir- 
tues niay not obfcure /^^^r.'^Tillotfon, Scrm. I. 42. 

" The Earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry were 
rivals, who fhould have mod influence with the Duke, 
njuho loved the Earl beft, but thought the other xhc 
wifer msLUyivho fupported Pen, av)&^ difobligcd all the , 
Courtiers,, even againft the Earh, who contemned Pen 
. as a fellow of no fenfe." Clarendon-, Cont. p. 264. 

But the following Sentence cannot poffibly be un- 
dcrftood, without a careful recolle£lion of circum- 
fiances through fome pages preceding. 

** All which, with the King's and Queen's fo ample 
promifes to him [the Treafurer] fo few hours before 
the conferring the place on another, and the Duke of 
York's manner of receiving him [the Treafurer,] after 
he [the Chancellor] had been (hut up with him [the . 
Duke,] as he [the Treafurer] was informed, might 
yery well excufe him [the Treafurer] for thinking he 
[the Chancellor] had fome (hare in the affront it^ [the 
Treafurer] had undergone." Clarendon, Cont. p. 276. 

** Breaking a Conilitution by the very fame errors, 
that fo many have been ^r<7i^ before." Swift, Contefts 
and bilTentions, &c. Chap. 5. Here the Relative is 
employed not only to reprefent the Antecedent Noun 
the errors, but likewife the Prepofition hy prefixed to 
h. It ought to be, *' the fame errors ly which fo 
many have been iroJ^e^i he/ore" 

G 3 Again : 
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Hypothetical, Conditional, Conceffivc, and 
Exceptive Conjunctions feem in general to re- 
quire the Subjundive Mode after them: as, if^ 
though^ unlefsy except^ whether^^-^r^ tic. : but by 
ufe they often admit of the Indicative ; and in 
fome cafes with propriety. Examples: "^thou 
^rthe Son of God/' Matt. iv. 3. « Though he 
Jlay me, yet will I put my truft in him." Job, 
xiii. 15. « Unkfs he wajh his flefli." Lev. xii. 6. 
** No power, except it were given from above.** 
John, xix. IX. " Whither it were I tr they, fo 
we preach." 1 Cor. xv. 1 1. The Subjundivc 
in thefe inftances implies fometbing contingent or 
doubtful ; the Indicative would exprefs a more 
abfolute and determinate &nfe [5]. 

That^ 

Again : ** —An Undertaking ; which, although 
it has failed, (partly, &c. and partly, &c.) is no ob- 
jedi9n at all to an enterprize fo well concerted, and 
with fuch fair probability of fucccfs." Swift, Condudt 
of the Allies. That is, '« Which Undertaking is no 
objedion to an Enterprize fo well concerted ;" that 
is, •' toitfelf:" he means, ^* the failure or mi/carriage 
•ffwhich is no objedi6n at all to it." 

[5] The following example may ferve to iUuftrate 
this obfervation : " Though be 'win divinely infpired, 
and fpake there rore,as the oracles of God,with fupreme 
authority; though \k^ 'were endued with fupernatural 
powers, and could therefore have coalirmed the truth 
•f what he uttered by mirades; yet in compliance 

wiUi 
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Thaty exprefling the motive or end, h^s the 
Subjundive Mode, with may^ mighty Jhould^ 
after it. 

Left', 

with the way in which human nature and reafonable 
creatures are iifually worked upon, he reafoned," 
Attcrbury, Serm. IV. 5, 

That our Saviour was divinely infpired, and indued 
with fupernatural powfers,. are pofitions that are here 
taken for granted, as not admitting of the leaft doubt : 
thcy^oirid therefore have been better expreffed in the 
Indicative Mode ; •* though he^ur^j divinely ibfpired ; 
though he n»as Indued with fuper natural pov/ers.'* 
The Subjundlive is ufed in like manner in the foUmv- 
Hig example : " Though he 'were a Son, yet learned 
he obedience, by the things which he fuffcred.'* 
Pleb. V. 8. But in a iimilar pafTage the Indicative is 
employed to the fame purpofe, and that much more 
properly : «* Though he ijoas rich, yet for your fakes 
he became poor." 2 Cor. viii. 9. The proper -ufe 
then of the Subjundive Mode after the Coojundtion is 
in the cafe of a doubtful fuppoHtion, or conceffion: 
as ** Though YiGfall, he fhall not be utterly caft down.'* 
Pfal. xxxvii. 24. And much the fame may be faid of 
the reft. 

The fame Conjunflion governing both the Indica- 
tive and the Subjundive Mode, in the fame fentence, 
and in the fame circumftances, though either of them 
feparately would be right, feems to be a great im- 
propriety: as, 

** Though heaven's King 
RUe on thy wings, and ti^ou with thy compeers, 
G 4 Us'd 
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Left J and that annexed to a Command,, pre- 
ceding ; and // with hut folFowing it ; necefla- 
rily require the Subjundive Mode : Examples ;; 
** Let him, that ftandeth, talce heed left \\t Jfalt'*' 
1 Cor, X. 12. " Take heed, that thou /peak not 
to Jacob." Gen. xxxi. 24. ** ^he do hut touch 
the hills, they fhall fmoke." Pfal. civ. 32 [6]^ 

Other ConjunSions, expreffing a Continua* 
tion^ an Addition, an Inference, &c. being of a. 
poHtive and abfolute nature, require the Indica* 
tive Mode ; or rather Ipave the Mode to be de- 
termined by the other circumftances and condi- 
tions of the fentence. 

When the Qualities of different things are 
compared 3 the latter Noun, or Pronoun, is not 

Us'^d to the yoke, dramj^ft his triumphant wheels 
In progrcfs through the road of heav'n ftar-pav'd."' . 

Milton, P. L. IV. 973. 
•* j5^thei»e he but one body of Icgiflators, it is no* 
better than a tyranny; //"there ^zr^only two, there will 
Want a casing voice." Addifpn, Speft. N® 287. 

[6] In the following indances the Conjundion 
ihaty exprefled, or underltood, feems to be improperly 
accompanied with the Subjundlive Mode : 
" So much (he fears for William's life. 
That Mary's fate flie dare not mourn." Prior. 
'* Her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region ilream fo bright. 
That birds would fing, and think it ^ere not night." 
dhakcfpear, Rom. and JuL 

governed 
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governed by the ConjunSion thtin^ or as^ (for a 
ConjuncHon has no Government of Cafes), but 
agrees with the Verb, or is governed by the 
Verb, or the Prepofition, exprefled, or under- 
ftood. As, « Thou art wifer than / [am].'* 
." You are not fo tafll as / [am J." « You think 
him hahdfomer than [you think] me ; and you 
love him more than [you love] «^i" In all 
'Other inftances, if you complete the Sentence in 
like manner, by fupplying the part which is un- 
derftood ; the Cafe of the latter Noun, or Pro- 
noun, will be determined^ Thus, ** Plato ob- 
ftrves, that God geometf izes : and the fame thing 
was obferved l>efore by a wifer man than he\^* 
that is, than he was. *^ It is well exprefled by 
Plato; but more elegantly by Solomon than 
Urn j" that is, than by him [7], 

But 

[7] '' You are a much greater lofer than 0i# by hia 

death. V Swift, to Pope, Letter 63. 
*' And tho* by heaven's fevcre^ decree 
She fuiFers hourly more than me^' Swift, to Stella, 
" We contributed a third more than the Dutch, 

who were obliged to the iaiDe proportion more than 

ii/.'" Swift, Condua of the Allies. 

** King Charles, and more than him^ the Duke, 

and the Popifh Faction, were at liberty to form new 

fchemes." Bolingbroke, DifH on Par ties, 'Letter 3. 
** The drift of all his Sermons was, to prepare the 

Jews for the reception of a propbet> mightier than 
G 5 Him, 
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•But fhe Relative wbcy having Reference to ja^ 
Verb or Prepofition underftood, but only to its 

Antecedent^ 

.fiim, and whofe Ihoes he was not worthy to bear.'' 
Atterbary, Sermons^ IV, 4. 

" A Poeniy which is good in itklf, cannot lofe 
any thing of its real valoe ; thongh it fhould appesr 
Hot to be the work of fo eminent «n author, as inm, 
fo whom it was firft impated.'^ Congreve, Pref. to 
Homer'^ Hymn to Venus. 

*f A Hone is heavy, and the fand weighty : but ^ 
fooPs wrath is heavier than /^«w both," Prov. xxvii. 5. 

•* If the Ki^g gives us leave, you or I may as 
lawfully preach, as them that do/* Hobbes, Hift. of 
Civil Wars, p, 62. 

" The fun upon the calmeft fea 

Appears not half fo bright as Thee,** Prior* 

<< Then finifh, dear Chloe, this Paftoral war. 
And let us*like Horace and Lydia agree : 

For thott art a Girl as much brighter than her. 
As he was a Poet fublimer than me." 

'* Phalaris, who was fo much older than her.** 
Bentley, Dificrt. on Phalaris, p. 537. 

In thefe pafiages it ought to be, /, We, He, They, 
^bou. She, refpedlivcly. Perhaps the following ex- 
ample may admit of a doubt, whether it be properly 
expreiTed or not : 

•' The lover got a woman of a greater fortune than 
i^r he had mifs'd." Add ifon. Guardian, N® 97. Let 
as try it by the Rule given above ; and fee, whether 
fome correction will not be neceffary, when the par^s^ 
of the Sentence, which are underwood, come to be 

fopplied ; 
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Antecedent, when it follows tharij is always ia 
theObjeftive Cafe; even though the Perfonal 
Pronoun, if fubftituted in its place, would be ia 
the Nominative : as, 

" Beelzebub, than whom^ 
Satan except, none higher fat.** 

Milton, P. L. 11. 299. 
which, if we flibftitute the Perfonal Pronoun, . 
would be, 

.^« none higher fat, than heJ** 
The Conjundion that is often Emitted and' 
underftood : as, " I beg you would come to me :** 
«« See thou do it not :" that is, « that you would j** 
« that thou do [8]." 

fupplied : " The lover got a woman of a greater fbr- 
tane> than^^ [pAUis, whom] he had mifa'd.'* 
** Nor hope to be myfelf lefs miiierable 
By what I feek> but others to make fuch 
As 7." Milton, P. L. ix. 126* 

The Syntax, fays Dr. Bentley, requires, " make 
foch as me.** On the contrary, the Syntax necef- 
farily requires, *• make fuch as /;" for it is nor, 
*' I hope to make others fuch, as to m^ko-tm :" the 
Pronoun is not governed by the Verb to make, hut* 
is the Nominative Cafe to the Verb am underltood $, 
♦* to make others fuch Ki I amJ** 

[8] " But it is rcafon, the memory of thfeir virtue/ 
remain to thei!* pollerity." Bacon, Effay xiv. Inthfs 
and many tjie like pho-afes, the Gonjundlioii Were 
much better inferted ^ " that the memory, &c.'* 

G 6 The 
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The Nominative Cafe .following the Auxi- 
Uary, or the Verb itfelf, fometimes fupplies the 
place of the ConjunSion^ if^ or though: as, 
** Had he done this, he had efcaped :" " Charm 
he never fo [9] wifely -2^ that is,. ^^ if he had 
done this ;" " though he charm." 

Some Conjunftions have their Correfpondent 
ConjunAions belonging to them ; fo that, in the 
fubfequent Member of the Sentence, the latter 
anfwers to the former: as, although^ yet^ or 
neverthelefs ; whether — ^ or ; either — ^ or,\ neither j 
or nor-^y nor ; ^j— -^ as ; expreiling a Compari- 
fon of equality -y " as white as fnow :" as — yfo j 
expreifing a Comparifon fometimes of equality | 
" as the ftars, y2> Ihall thy feed be/' that is,, 
equal in number : but moft commonly a Com- 
parifon in reipeft of quality ; ^" and it fhall be^ 
as with the people, fo with the prieft ; as with^ 
the fervant, fa with his matter :'* " as is the 
good, fo is the finner ; as the one dieth, fo dieth 
the other :^' that is, in like manner : fo — ^ as^ 
with a Verb, expreiling a Comparifon of quality ; 
** To fee thy glory, yi as 1 have fecn thee in the 

[9] Ne'ver/o — *« This phrafc, (ays Dr. Johnfon^ 
is jnfily accufed of Solccifm." It Ihould be,, ever fo 
. wifely : that is, bow wifely foefuer, ** Befides, a 
t»lave would not have been admitted into that Society,, 
had he had ne*ver fuch opportunities." Bentley>. 
DiiTert. on Phalarls, P* 33^* 

lanftuary;'* 
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fanftuary :." but with a Negative and an Adjec- 
tive, a Comparifon in refpe6l of quantity : a% 
'* Pompey had eminent abilities : but he was 
neither yi eloquent and politic a ftatefman, nor 
fo brave and fkilful a general : nor ;was he upon 
the whole y^ great a man, ^rCaefar :"yS — , thafy. 
exprefEng a Confequence J &c. [i]^ 

In- 

fi] I have been the more particular in noting^ 
the proper ufes of thefe Conjundions ; becaufe they 
■occur ycty frequently, and, as it was obferved before 
of Connedlive words in general, are of great imporN 
ance with refpedt to the ckarnefs and bcautyof ftyle* 
I may add too, becaaf« mtftakes in the ufe of them 
are very C(»nmon;a8 it-will appear by the following 
Examples. 

The Diflributive Gonjanflton «/i&^r isfometimes 
improperly ufcd* alone, infteadofthe fimple Disjunc- 
•tive or: " Can the fig-tree bear olive berries ? either 
a vine, figs ?'* James, iii. 12. " Why bcholdeft thou 
the mote, that is in thy brother** eye ; but perceiveft. 
not the beam, that is in thine own eye ? Either how 
canit thou lay to thy brother. Brother, let me pull out : 
the mote that is in thine eye; when thou thyfelf be- 
hoideil not the beam, that is in thine own eye ?'' Luke, 
vi. 41, 42. See alfo Chap. xv. 8. and Phil. iii. 12. 

Neither is fometimes fuppofed to be included in its , 
correfpondent nor : 

** Simois, nor Xanthus^ fhall be wanting there.'^ 

!Dryden* 

<' That all the application he could make, nor the 
Sing's own iDterpofition> could prevail with her Ma- 

jcfty.^ 
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iNTEfli J£CTI0NS in Engliih have no Govern- 
cnenft. Though 

jefty." Clarendon, Hift. Vol. III. p. 179* Some* 
times to be fiipplied by a fabTequeiit Negatiire s <* His 
rale holdeth ftilU that Natare^ nar the engagement 
of words, aVe not {o forcible as cuftom." Bacon, EiSay 
xxxix. <' The King nor the Queen were not at all de- 
ceived." Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 363. Thcfe forms 
«f expreffion feem both ai them equally improper. 

Or is (bmetimes afed inftead of nor, after neither :. 
*' This is another uie, that, in my opinion, contri- 
butes rather to make a man learned than wife, and is 
neither capable of pleafing the underflanding, or ima^- 
gination." Addiion, Dial. I. on Medals. 

Neither for nor : ** Neither in this world> neither XA 
the world to come.'' Matt. xii. 32. 

So ", us, was ufed by the Writers of the laft 
century, to exprefs a Confequeoce, inftead of .^— > 
that: Examples ; '' And the third part of the ftars was 
fmitten :^ as [that] the third part of them was dark* 
ened." Rev. viii. 12. " The relations arefo uncer- 
tain, as [that] they require a great deal of examina- 
tion." Bacon, Nat. Hift. *^ So as [that] it is a hard 
calumny to affirm—." Temple. *' So as [that] his^ 
thoughu might be fecn." Bentley, Diftert. on iEfop'sr 
Fables, Se6t. vi. " There was fomething^ amiable, 
and ytl/o piercing in his looks, as [that it] infpired 
me at once with love and terror." Addifon, Sped. 
N"* 63. " This compuution hAngfo eafy and trivial, 
eis [that] it is a fhame to mention it." Swift, ConcTufi 
of the Allies. ** That the Spaniards vrtrt fo violently 
affeaod to 4he Houfe of Auftria, eu [that] the whole 

kingdom- 
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Though they ar« ufuaUy attended with Noons 
in tthe Nominative Cafe, and Verbs in the Indi^ 

cative 

Jcii^ii^woiiU reifolt.^' Ibid. Swift, I heUeve, is 
the laH of cor good writeW, who has fiiequently ufed 
this jnanaerof expreffion: it fecvns iinprtrper, aad in 
^fervedly grown -ol^lete* 

Jls, inftead of that, in another manner : *' If a maa 
have that penetration of judgment, as [that] he can 
difcern what things ape to be laid open." Bacon«. 
Effay vi. *« It is the nature of extreme felf-lovers, as 
[that] they will fet an houfe on fire, and it were but 
to roaft their eggs," Id. Effay xxiii. *< They would 
have given him fuch fatisfadtion in other particulars,, 
«r [that] a full and happy peace muft have enfned.^ 
Clarendon, Vol. ill. p. 214, 

** I gainM a ion ; 

** And fuch a fon, as all men haiPd me happy/^ 

Milton, Samf. Ag.. 
•' We thonld fufficiently weigh the objcfts of our 
hope ; whether they ^g fuch, as [that] wh may rea- 
fenably expert from them what they propofe in their 
fruition, and whether they are fnch, as we are pretty 
fure of attaining.*' Addifon, Sped. N« 535. *' France 
was then difpofed to conclude a peace upon fuch 
conditions, as [that] it was not worth the life of a 
grenadier to refufe them.*' Swift, Four lad year^ 
of the Queen, B. ii, 

Js inftead of the Relative t^at, who, or tvhuh : 
** An it had not been for a civil Gentleman, as {who] 
cainc by——." Sir J. Wittol, in Congreve's Old 
Batcheioi. !^ The Duke had not behaved with that 

loyalty^ 
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eative; Mode;, yet the Cafe> and Mode are 
:.:... not. 

Idyalty, as [with which] he ought to have done /'^ 
Clafcndon, Vol.. If . ^,ifio. **— With" thofe thought* " 
as [which] might contribute to their honour." Ibid* 
p. 56$. ** In theorjer as they lie in his Preface.'* 
Middleton, Works, Vol. IIL p. 8* It oaght to be^ 
either^ ** in.crJfr,SLs thty lie.i" or> '* in the order in. 
nsfk'tcb they lie." *' Securing toyourfelves a fuccei^ 
fion of able and worthy men, as [which, or who,] 
.may adorn this place." Atterbury, Serm. IV. 12. 

The Relative that infteadof^i.' " Such (harp re- 
plies, ^^a/. [asj^ 90(1 him. his life. in. a .few months . 
after." Clarendon, Vol. III. p.. 179.,. And inftead;^ 
e^fuih-^** If he wajs truly that [fuch a] fcare-crow^ . 
as he is now commonly painted, fiut I wi(h I could 
do that [fuch] jufticeto th^ memory of our Phrygian, 
[as] to oblige the painters to change their pjcncil."' 
Eentley, Diflert. on iEfop's Fables, Se£l. x. 
. The Relative <u;i>«— ^-.iniiead o£as:.** There wa^ 
no man /o fanguine, wha did not apprehend fome ill 
confequence from the late change." Swift, £xamir- 
ner, N** 24. It ought to be, either,,'* fo fanguine, . 
as not to apprehen d. " or ** There was no man, 
ho<w fanguine yS^x^^r, ^who did not apprehend/' 

As improperly omitted : «* Chaucer followed na*. 
ture every wher€ ; but was never fo bold [as] to go 
beyond her." Dryden, Preface to Fables.. "Which 
nobody prefumes, or is' fo fanguine [as] to hope." 
Swift, Drap. Let. v. " Thsy are fo bold [as] to ' 
pronounce — ." Swift, Tale of a Tub, Sedl. vii. . 
*/ I muft however \itfo jufl [as] to own/' Addifon, . 

Speft.. 
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not influenced by them, but determined by 

' the 

Spea. K^ 35. " That the difcouriing of Politick 
fhall be looked upon [as] dull as talking on the 
weather." Addifon, Freeholder, N« 38. 

The Conjundion lut inHead oitban : *' To trail in 
Chriil is no more iut to acknowledge him for God." 
Hobbes> Human Nature, Chap. xi. 11. *' They 
will coiKem the female £ex only> and import no more 
i«/ that fubje6lion> they fhould ordinarily be in, ta 
their hufbands." Locke. '' The full moon was no 
fboner up, and (hining in all its brightnefs, 6ut he 
privately opened the gate of Paradifc." Addifon^ 
Guardian, N® 167. " This is none other 6uf the 
houfeofGod." Genefis, xxxvii. 17. 
/ 9"oG — , /Jlfa/, improperly ufed as Corrcfpondent 
Conjunftions : *• Whofe Charadlers are/<7^ profligate, 
that the managing of them (hould be of any confe*- 
quencc." Swift, Examiner, N" 24. It ought i?. he-, 
•* 5(7 profligate, /i&a/ the managing of them caftno^ Le 
of any confequence/' And, too — , t/ya» : * ' You that 
are a flep higher than a Philofopher, a Divine ; yet 
have too much grace and wit thajt to be a Bifliop." 
?ope, to Swift, Letter 80. It ought to be, " Too much 
grace and wit to be a Bifhop :" without than. So — > 
iut : *' If the appointing and apportioning of penal- 
ties, to crimes be not /o properly a conflderation of 
juilice, 6ut rather [as] of prudence ia the Lawgiver.'* 
Tillotibn, Serm^ I. 35. And to conclude Jwith aa 
example, in which, whatever may be thought of the 
accuracy of the expreflion, the juftnefs of the obfer- 
vation will be acknowledged ; which may ferve alfo 

aa 
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Ac nature of the fentence [2].- 

as an apology for this and many of the preceding 
Notes : " No errors arey& trivial > ^Mhey deferve to- 
be mended." Pope to Steele^ Letter 6. 

[2] ** Ah me!*' feems to be a phrafe of the fame 
natare with "Wo is me I'* for the reiblotion ofi' 
which fee above» p. 141. Note. 



PtJNC. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

V 

PUNCTUATION is the art of mark- 
ing in writing^the feveral paufes, or refts, 
between fentcntes, and the parts of fentences, 
according to their proper quantity or proportion, 
as they are exprei&d in ft juft and accurate pro- 
' nunciation. 

As the feveral articulate founds, ike fylh- 

.Mesand words, of which /ientenoes 'cooftft, are 

marked by Letters i h the re(h and paufes, 

between fentences and their parts, are marked by 

Points. 

But, though the feveral articulate founds arp 
pretty fully and exaftly marked by Letters «f 
known and determinate power ; yet the feveral 
paufes which are ufed in a juft pronunciation 
of difcourfe, are very imperfedly exprefled by 
Points. 

For the different degrees of connexion be- 
tween the feveral parts of fentences, and the 
different paufes in a juft pronunciation, whidh 
exprefs thofe degrees of connexion according to 
their proper value, admit of great variety ; but 
the whole number of Points, which we have to 
exprefs this variety, amounts only to Four. 

Hence 
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Hence it is, that we are under a neceflity of 
exprefling paufes of the fame quantity, on dif- 
ferent occafions, by different points ; and more 
frequently, of exprefling paufes of different quan- 
tity by the fame points. 

So that the dodrineof Pun£laation muft needs' 
be very imperfedt : few precife rules can be given 
which will hold without exception in all cafes y 
but much muft be left to the judgment and tafte: 
of the writer. 

On the other hand, if a greater number of 
marks were invented to exprefs all the poffiblc 
different paufes of pronunciation ; the doftrine 
of them would be very perplexed and difficuh^^ 
and the u(e of them would rather embarrafs than: 
aiHft the reader. 

It rpmains thereforCy that we be content with, 
the Rules of Punctuation, laid down with as 
xnuch exaClnefs as the nature of the fubjedl wiH 
admit: fuch as may ferve for a general direc-* 
tion, to be accommodated to different oCcafions ;. 
and to be fupplied,. where deficient, by the writerY 
judgment. 

The feveral degrees of Connexion between^ 
Sentences,, and between their principal conftruo- 
tive parts,. Rhetoricians have confidered under 
the following diftindions, as the moft obvious 
and remarkable : the Period,^ Colon, Semicolon^^ 
aiKl Contma*^ 

tha 
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The Period is-the whole Sentence, complete 
in itfelf, wanting nothing to make a full and per- 
fect fenfe, and n9t cc^ne^ied in conftrudion with 
a fubfequent Sentence. 

The Colon, or Member, is a chief conftruSive 
part, or greater dividon, of a Sentence. 

The Semicolon, or Half-member, is a Jefe 
conftruflive part, or fubdivifion, of a Sentence or 
Member. 

A Sentence or Member is again fubdivided 
into Commas, or Segpients ; whic/i are the leaft 
conftrud^ive parts of a Sentence or Member, in 
^his Way of confidering it j for the next fubdivi- 
'fion would be the refoiution of it into PhrafeS 
.and Words. 

The Grammarians have followed this divi- 
fion of the Rhetoricians, and have appropriated 
to each of thefe diftin^lions its mark, or Pointy 
which takes its name from the part of the Sen- 
tence, which it is employed to diAinguifh ; as 
follows.: 

The Period 
The Colon 



} 



^,, o . , , is thus marked . 
1 he Semicolon 



The Comma 
The proportional quantity, or time, of the 
j>oints, with refpeiSl to one' another, is deter- 
mined by the following general rule : The Pe- 
iriod is a paufe in quantity or duration double of 

the 
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the Cokm ; the CoioD is douUe of the Senu-- 
Gokw; and the Scmicoloii is double of the 
Comma. So dut they are in tib^ iame propor-. 
tion to one anodier, as the Semihref, the Minim, 
Ac Crotchet, and the Quarer, in Mufic The 
precife quantitj, or duration, of each Paufe or 
Note cannot be defined : for that varies with 
the Time ; and both inDifcourie and Mufic the 
fame Compofition may be rehearfed in a quicker 
or a flower Time : but in Mufic the proportion 
between the Notes remains ever the fame ; and 
in Difcourie, if the dodrine of Pun£hiation were 
exad, the proportion between the Pau&s would 
be ever invariable. 

The Points then being defigned to exprefi 
the Paufes which depend on the different de- 
grees of connexion between Sentences, and be- 
tween their principal conftrudive parts ; in order 
to underftand the meaning of the Points, and to 
know how to apply them properly, we muft con- 
iider the nature of a Sentence, as divided into its 
principal conftrudive parts ; and the degrees of 
connexion, between tbofe parts, upon which fuch 
divifion of it depends. 

To begin widi the leaft of thefe principal 
conftrudive parts, the Comma. In order the 
more clearly to determine the proper application 
of the Point which marks it, we muft diflin* 

guilh 
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guifh between an Imperfect Phrafe, a Simple 
Sentence, and a Connipounded Sentence^ 

An Imperfefb Phrafe contains no a(ftrtion» 
or does not amount to a Proportion or Sen*- 
tence, 

A Simple Sentence has but one Subjed^ and 
one finite Verb. 

A Compounded Sentence ha^ more than one 
Subjeft, or one finite Verb, either exprefled or 
underftood ; or it confifts of two or more fimplc 
Sentences connefted together. 

In a Sentence the Subjedt and the Verb may 
be each of them accompanied with feveral Ad- 
juncts ; as the Object, the End, the Circum- 
ftances of Time, Place, Manner, and the like: 
and the Subjeft or Verb may be either immedi- 
ately connected with them, or mediately; that 
is, by being connedled with fome thing, which 
is][conne£led with fome other ; and fo on. 

If the feveral Adjuncts afFeft the Subjefl: or 
the Verb in a diflFerent manner, they are only fo 
many imperfedl Phrafes .; and the Sentence is 
Simple. 

A Simple Sentence admits of no Point by 
which it may be divided, or diftinguifhed into 
parts. 

If the feveral Adjun£ls affcil the Subject or 
the Verb in the fame manner, they maybe re- 
folved into fa many Sim^ple Sentences: the Sen- 

9 t^ncc 
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tence then becomes Compounded, and it muft be 
divided into its parts by Points. 

JFor, if there are fevcral Subjects belbnging i» 
the fame manner to one Verb, orieverai Verbs 
belonging in the fame manner to one Subje6^, 
the Subjeds and Verbs are fUU to be accounted 
<qual in number : for every Verb muft have its 
Subje<%, and every Subjed its Verb ; and every 
one of the Subjeds, or Verbs, Ihould or may 
iiave its point of diflindion. \ 

£xamples z 

*' The paffion for praife produces excellent 
«ffe6ts in viromen of fenfe.** Addifon, Sped* 
N" 73. In this Sentence pajfton is the Stibje6)^ 
and produces the Verb : each of which is accom- 
panied and conneded with its Adjunfts. The 
Subject is not paffion in general, but a particular 
paffion determined by its Adjund of Specifica- 
tion, as we may call it^ the i^^Sxon for praife. 
So Jikewife the Verb is immediately connected 
with its obje<a, txcellmt effeSfSy and mediately, 
that is, by the intervention of the word effeSiij 
with women^ the Subjedl in which thefe efFefls 
are produced ; which again is connefted with 
its Adjun£l of Specification ; for it is not meaned 
of women in general, but of women of fenfe 
only. Laflrly, it is to be obferved, that the 
Verb is connected with each of thefe fcveraf 
X Ad;un6ls 
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AcljuiK^s in a diiFcrent manner; namely, with < 

effeiis^ as the objed; with wcmgrij as the fub-_ 
jc<a of them : with fenfty as the quality or cha- 
rafieriftic of thofe women. The AdjunAs 
therefore are only fo many imperfect Phrafes; 
the Sentence is a Simple Sentence, and admits 
of no Point, by which it may be diftinguiflied 
into parts. 

*' The paffion for pratfe, which is 4b very 
vehement in the fair fex, produces excellent 
tScds in women of fenfe.'* Here a new Verb 
is introduced, accompanied with Adjuncb of 
its own; and the fubje6l is repeated by the 
Relative Pronoun which.' It now becomes a 
Compounded Sentence, made up of two Simple 
Sentences, one of which is inferted in the mid^dle 
6f the other; it mu ft therefore be diftinguifhed 
into its component parts by a Point placed on 
each fid^'of the additional Sentence. 

** How many inftances have we [in the fair 
fex] of chaftity, fidelity, devotion ! How many 
Ladies diftinguilh themfelves by the education 
of their children, care of their families, and 
love of their hulbands; which are the great 
qualities and *atchiev«ments of womankind : as 
the making of war, the carrying on of trafficfc, 
the adminiftration of juftice, are thofe by which 
men grow famous, and get themfelves a name !'' ^ 

Ibid. 

H In 
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In the firft of thefe two Sentences, the Ad* 
junfts chaftityy fidelity ^ devotion y are connefled 
with the Verb by the word in/lances in the fame 
manner, and in eiFed make fo many diftindl Sen- 
tences : *' how many inftances have w© of chaf- 
tityT how many infiances have we of fidelity! 
how many inftances have we of devotion !" They 
muft therefore be feparated from one another by 
a Point, The fame may be faid^f the /Vdjunds, 
*' education of their children, &c." in the former 
part of^the next Sentence : as likewife of the fe- 
veral Subjefls, *' the makings of war, &Ci." in 
the latter part; which have in effect each their 
Verb; for each of thefe '* is an atchievement 
by which men grow famous.** 

As Sentences themfelves are divided into 
Simple ai;d Compounded, fo the Members of 
Sentences may be divided likewife into Simple 
and Compounded Members : for whole Sen* 
tences, whether Simple or Compounded, may be- 
come Members of other Sentences by means of 
feme additional connexion. 

Simple Members of Sentences clofely con- 
nefted together in one Compounded member, or. 
fentenc^, are diftinguifhed or feparated by a 
Comnia : as in the foregoing examples. 

So likewife, the Cafe Abfolute; Nouns in 
AppofitioH) when confifiing of many terms \ the 

Participle 
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Participle with fomething depending on it ; are 
to be diftinguiflied by the Comma : for they may 
be refolved into Simple Members. 

When an addrefs is made to a perfon, the 
Noun, anfwering to the Vocative Cafe in Latin, 
is diflinguiflied by a Comma, 

Examples ; 

" This faid, He form'd thee, Adam; thee,0 man, 
Dull of the ground." 

. ** Now morn, her rpfy fteps in th* eaftern clime 
Advancing^ fow'd the earth with orient pearl. 

Milton. 

Two Nouns, or two Adje(5ivcs, connefled by 
a fingle Copulative or Disjundlive, are not fcpa- 
rated by a Point: but when there are moi-e than 
two, or where the Conjunflion is underftood^ 
they muft be diflinguifbed by a Comma. 

Simple Members connedted by Relatives^ 
^nd Comparatives, are for the moil part dif^ 
tuiguiihed by a Comma : but when ' the Mjem« 
bers are (hort. in Comparative Sentences; and 
when two Members are clofely connected by a 
Relative, retraining the general notion of the 
Antecedent to a particular fenfe ; the paufe be- 
comes almoft infenfible, and the Comma is better 
omitted. 

H 2 Examples : 
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' . Examples: 

"*• Raptures, tranfportSjand extafies, are the re- 
wards which they confer : fighs and tears, prayers 
and broken hearts, are the offerings which are 
paid to thera." Addifon, ibid. 

** Gods partial, changeful, paffionate, unjuft-; 
Whofe attributes were rage, revenge, or luft." 

Pope. 

" What is fwceter than honey ? and vthdit is 
ftronger than a lion ?** 

A circurofiance of importance, though no 
more than an Imperfed Phrafe, may be fet oS 
with a Comma on each fide, to give it greater 
force and^iftin£lion. 

Example : 

** Tke principle may be defeflivc or faulty ; 
but the confequences it produces are fb good, 
thar, for the benefit of mankind, it ought not to 
be exiinguilhed." Addiibn, ibid, 

A Member of a Sentence, whether Simple or 
Compounded,,, that requires a greater -paufe thai\ 
a- Comma, yet does not of itfelf make a complete 
Sentence, but is followed by fomething cloiely 
depending on it, may .be diftinguifhed by a Se-^^ 
mi colon. 

Example : 
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Example : 

' *< But as this paffion for admiration, when it 
works according to reafon, improves the beau-^ 
tiful part of our fpccies in every thing that is 
laudable; fo nothing is more deftrudive to 
theqi, when it is governed by vanity and folly.'*' 
Addifon, ibid. 

, Here the whole Sentence is dividob ipto two 
parts by the Semicolon; each of which parts is 
a Compounded Member, divided inlo its Simple 
Members by the Comma. 

A Member of a Sentence, whether Simple or 
Compounded,, which of itfelf would make a Com- 
plete Sentence, and fo requires a greater paufe 
than a Semicolon, yet is followed by an additional 
part making a more full and perft£^ Senfe, may 
be diftinguiflied by a Colon* 

Example : 

•* Were all books reduced to their quintef- 
kncCy many a bulky t author would make his 
appearance in a penny paper: there would be 
fcarce any fuch thing in nature as a folio: 
the works of an age would be contained on a few 
{helves: not to mention miilibns of volumes^ 
that would be utterly annihilated. Addifon^ 
Spca.N*'i24. 

H Z Here 
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Here the whole Sestence i$ divided into foar 
parts by Colons : the firft and laft of \*hich are 
Compounded Meinber^» each divided by a Com- 
ma: the fecofid and third are Simple Members* 

When a Semicolon has preceded, and a greater 
paufe is ftill neceflary ^ a Colon may be employed, 
though the Sentence be incomplete. 

The Colon is alio commonly ufed, when an 
Example, or a Speech, is introduced. 

When a Sentence is fo far ^rfcftly fini&ed 
as not to be connefted in conftrudion with the 
following Sentence, it is marked with a Period. 

In aH ' cafes, the proportion of the feveral . 
Points in rcfpcft to one another is rather to be 
regarded, than their fuppofed precife quantity, 
or proper offi J?, when taken feparately. 

Seflde the points which mark the paufes in 
difcourfe, there are others which denote a dif- 
fereskt modulation of the voice in correfpondence 
with the fenfe. Thefe are. 

The Interrogation Point,"! f ? 

The Exclamation Point, I f , < 1 
TheParenthefis, ] "^^'^'^^ ( () 

The Interrogation and Exclamation Points arc 
fufficieqtly explained by their names: they_are 
kdetcrminate as tg their quantity or time, and 

may 
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may be equivalent in that refpe& to a Semicolon, 
a Colon, or a Period, as the fenfe requires. They 
mark an Elevation of the voice. 

The Parenthefis inclofes la the body of a 
Sentence a Member inferted into it, which is 
neither necefTary to the Senfe, nor at all zSe&s 
the Conftru£lion* It marks a moderate De* 
preiEon of the voice, with a paitfe greater than 
a Con^mSt 



A PRAXIS, 
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A PRAXIS, 

Or ^XAUvtE of Grammatieal 
Refofution. 



J. TN the fifteenth year of the reign of Tibe-r 
A rius Caefar, Pontius Pilate being goyernour 
of Judea, the word of God came unto John, the 
fon of Zacbarias, in the wilderneis. 

2. And he came into all the country about 
Jordan, preaching the baptifm of repentance fbr^ 
the remiffion of fins. 

3* And the fame John had his raiment of ca<- 
mel's hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins;, 
and his meat was locufts and wild honey. 

4* Then faid he to the multitude, that came 
forth to be baptized pf him : O generation of 
vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits 
jncet for repentance, 

8 5. And 
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5. And as all men oiufed in their hearts 6F 
John, whether he were the Chrift, or notj John 
anfwered, faying unto them all : I indeed hap* 
tize you vrith water; but one mightier than' I 
Cometh, the latchet of whofe fhoes I am not 
worthy to uiiloofe: he ihall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghoft, and with fire. 

6. Now when all the people were baptized, 
it came to pafs, that, Jefus alfo being baptized 
and praying, the heaven was opened, and the 
Holy Ghoft defeended in a bodily Ihape, like a 
dove, upon' him; and lo ! a voice from heaven 
fayiBg: This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleafed. 

1. In IS SL Prepofition; thf^ the Definite Ar- 
ticle; fifUentby an Adjeftive; year^ a Subftan- 
tive, or Noun, in the Objeftive Cafe, governed 
by the Prepofition V» ; ^ a Prepofition ; the 
Titgn^ a Subflantive, Objcdlive Cafe, governed 
by the Prepofition of\ Tiber iUfCa far ^ both Sub- 
ftantives, Proper Names, Government and Cafe 
as before; Pontius Pilatey Proper Names : beings 
the prefent Participle of the Verb Neuter to be-, 
governour^ a Subflantive; of Judea^ a Proper 
Name, Government and Cafe as before ; Pontius 
Palate being^overnour^ is the Cafe Abfolute; that 

is. 
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is, the Nominative Cafe with a Participle with*' 
out a Verb following and agreeing with it ; the 
meaning is the fame iis, when Pilate was gover- 
nour ; the word, a Sabftantive ; of God^ a Sub- 
ftantive. Objective Cafe, governed by the Pre* 
pofition ofy came^ a Verb Neuter, Indicative 
Mode, Paft Time, third Perfon Singular Num* 
ber, agreeing with the 'Nominative Cafe WQrd\ 
untoy a Prcpofition ; "John a Proper Name ; the 
Jon a Suhftantive, put in Appofition to yohn ; 
that is, in the fame Cafe, governed by the fame 
Prepofition unio*y of Zachariasy a 'Proper Namej 
iriy a Prepoiltion ^ the wildernefsy a Subftantive^ 
Government and Cafe as before. 

2. Andy a Conjunction Copulative^ he^ « 
Pronoun, third Perfon Singular, Mafculine 
Gender, Nominative Cafe, Handing for John ; 
camey as before; into^ z Prepofition} <?//, an 
Adjedive; the couniryj a Subftantive j ahut, a 
Prepofition; jfordariy a Proper Narfie; Objec-. 
tive Cafes, governed by their Prepofitions ; 
preachings the pre^nt Participle of the Verb Ac-* 
tive to preachy joined like an AdjeSive to the 
Pronoun he\ the bapttfm^ a Subftantivc in the 
Objeftive Cafe following the Verb A&ive preach^ 
ingy and governed by it; of repentance^ a Subft. 
Government iind Cafe as before \for<y a Prep, thi 
remijfion of fmsy Subftantives, the latter in the 
Plural Number, Government and Cafe as before. 

3. ^nd^ 
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3. Andy (b. that is, a^ before ;) the fame y an Ad- 
jeftive; fohn^ (b) had^ a Verb A£^ive, Indica- 
tive Mode,' Paft Time, third Perfon Singular, 
agreeing with the Nominative Cafe yohn^ hisy a 
Pronoun, third Perfon Singular, Pofleffive Cafe ; 
ratmenty a Subftantive in the Objetaive Cafe, fol- 1 
lowing the Verb Aftive hady and governed by it ; j 
ofcamel'syZ Subftantive, Pofleffive Cafe; hairy -i 
Subftantive, Objecftive Cafe, governed by the 
Prepofition o/y the fame as, of the- hair of a ca* 

mel\ andy (b.) a, the Indefinite Article; leathern^ 
an Adj. ^/W/f, a Subft. about y (b.) hisy (b.) loins ^ 
Subft. Plural Number, Objeftive Cafe, governed 
by the Prepofition about \ and his (b.) -rneat^ 
Subft. vkiSy Indicative Mode, Paft Time, third 
Perfon Singular of the Verb Neuter to be ; locujlsy 
Subftantive, Plural Number, Nominative Cafe 
after the Verb was\ and^ (b.) wildy AdjeSivei 
honeyy. Subftantive, the fame Cafe. 

4. Thiny an Adverb; faidy a Verb Adive, 
Paft Time, third Perfon Singular agreeing with 
the Nominative Cafe hey (b.) tOy a Prep, the 
multitude^ Subft. Objeflive Cafe, governed by 
the Prep, to ; thaty a Relative .Pronoun, its An- 
tecedent is the multitude \ camey (h.) forth y an 
Adverb; tOy a Prep, and before a Verb the fign 
of the Infinitive Mode ; be baptizedy a Verb Paf- 
five, made of the Participle Paffive of the Verb 
t9 baptize^ and the Auxiliary Verb to bey in the 

Infini(ive 
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Infinitive Mode; c/him^ Pr«ioun, third Perfon 
Singv ftanding for John^ in the Objcaive Cafe, 
governed-^))? the Prepg. fifi O, an Inter jeSion ; 
generation^ Subft. Nominative Cafe; of Pipers^ 
Sub. Plural Number, Objcftive Cafe, governed 
by the Prep, ofi xuh^ an Interrogative Ponoun ; 
bath warneJy a Verb Aftive, Prefent Perfect 
Time, made of die Perfeft Participle warnedi 
and the Auxiliary Verb hath, third Perfon Sin- 
gular, agreeing with the Nominative Cafe who \ 
pu^ Pronoun, fecond Perfon Plural, Objec- 
tive Cafe, following the Verb Aflive warned^ 
and governed by it ; to fiee^ Verb. Neuter, 
Infinitive Mode; fronts a Prep, the TVrathy 
Subfl^. Objedlive Cafe, governed by the Prep. 
from\ to come y Verb Neuter, Infinitive Mode; 
brings Verb Aftive, Imperative Mode, fecond 
Perfon Plural, agreeing with the Nominative 
Cafe ye under flood ; as if it were, bring ye ; fcrth^ 
art Adverb; therefore^ a ccnjun£lion ; /ri<;a, a 
SubAantive Plural, Obje<9:ive Cafe, following 
the Verb Adive brings and governed by it; 
meet^ 2Xi Adjeilive joined to fruit s^ but placed 
after it, becaufe it hath fomething deposing 
on it; for repentance^ a Subftantive governed by 
a PrepofitioD, as before. 

5. ytndy (b.) tfj, a Cofijundion: ali^ (b.) 
men^ Subft. Plural Number; mufedy a Verb 
Adlive, Paft Time, third Perfon Plural, agree- 
ing 
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ing with the Nominative Cafe men i /», (b.) 
their^ a Pronominal Adjedive, from the Pronoun 
tiey; hearts, Subft. plural Number, Objcftive 
Gafe governed by the Prep. /«; ofjohriy (b.) 
whether, a Conjunftion ; ^*^, (b,) were. Sub- 
junctive Mode, governed by the Conjun<^ion 
whether, Paft Time, third Perfon Sing, of the 
Verb to he, agreeing with the Nominative Cafe 
he ; the CAriJi, Subft. Nominative Cafe after the 
Verb were'i or, a Disjunftive Conjunftion, cor- 
refponding to the preceding Conjunftion whether i 
not, an Adverl) ; yohn (b.) anfwered, a Verb 
ASive, Indicative Mode, Paft Time, third Per- 
fon Sing, agreeing with the Nominative Cafe 
^ohn \ faying, Prefent Participle of the Verb 
A£live to fay, joined to the Subftantive ^ohn ; 
unto (b.) them, a Pronoun, third Perfon Plural, 
Objeiftive Cafe governed by the Prepofition 
unto ; all, (b.) /, Pronoun, firft Perfon Singu- 
lar ; indeed, an Adverb ; baptize^ a Verb Adivc, 
Indicative Mode, Prefent Time, firft Perfon Sin- 
gular, agreeing with the Nominative Cafe /; 
you. Pronoun, fecond Perfon Plural, Objedlive 
Cafe, following the Verb Aflive baptize, and 
governed by it j with, a Prep, water, Subft. Ob- 
jccSfcive Cafe', governed by the Prepofition with ; 
^/f, a Disjundive Conjunction; one, a Pronoun, 
ftanding for fome Perfon not mentioned by 
name ; mightier^ an Adjedive in the Comparative 
I Degree^ 
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Degree, from the Pofitive mighty ; thariy a Con- 
jun(9:ion, ufed after a Comparative word j /, (b.) 
the Verb am being underftood ; that is, than I 
^«; Cometh^ a Verb Neuter, Indicative Mode, 
Prefent Time, third Perfon Sing, agreeing virith 
the Nominative Cafe me \ the latchet^ Subft. of^ 
(b.) whofe^ Pronoun Relative, one being the 
Antecedent to it, in the Pofleffive Cafe j Jboes^ 
Subft, Plural, Objective Cafe, governed by the 
Prepofition tif\ /, .(b.) ^w. Indicative Mode, 
Prefent Time, firft Perfon Sing, of the. Verb /<? 
hey agreeing with the Nominative Cafe I\ not 
(b.) worthy^ an Adjedive ; to unloofe^ a Verli 
AiStive, in the Infinitive Mode, gpvernmg the 
Subftantive latcket^ in the Obje<5^ive Cafe; be^ 
(b.) JhaU baptize^ a Verb Adive,. Indicative 
Mode, Euture Time, made by the Auxiliary^^//,. 
third Perfon Sing, agreeing with the Nominative 
Cafe he j ynu^ {h> ) with th£ (b. ) Holy^ an Ad- 
je<3:ive ; Ghcfi^ a Subft, and with (b. ) fire^ a Sub- 
ftantive : (his and the former both in the Ob- 
jeflive Cafe governed by the Prep, with* 

6» N^Wj an Adverb j when a Conjunction : 
ally ('b.) the peopkj a Subft. wer4 baptized^ a 
Verb Paffive, made of the Auxiliary Verb to he 
joined with the Participle Paffive of the Verb t9 
haptize^ Indicative Mode, Paft Time, third Per- 
fon Plural, agreeing with the Nominative Cafe 
Smgvl^ people^ being. a Noun of Multitude ; it 

Pronoun, 
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Pronoun, third Perfon Singular, Neuter Gen- 
der, Nominative Cafe ; came^ (b.) to pafs^ Verb 
Neuter, Infinitive Mode ; that^ a Conjundion 5 
Jefus^ a proper Name ; qlfoy an Adverb ; beings 
Prefent Participle of the Verb t$ be ; bapiii^edj 
Participle Paflive of the Verb to baptize \ andy 
(b,) prayings Prefent Participle of the Verb 
Neuter to pray ; Jefus being baptized and prfty^ 
ing is the Cafe Abfolute, as before ; the heaven^ 
Subftantive; was opened^ Verb PaHive, Indica* 
tive Mode, Paft Time, third Perfon Singular, 
agreeing with the Nominative Cafe beaveriy the 
Auxiliary Verb to -be being joined to the Parti- 
ciple Paflive, as before ; ar.d the holy Ghofty (b.) 
defcendedy Verb Neuter, Indicative Mode, Paft 
Time, third Perfon Siggular, agreeing with the 
Nominative Cafe Ghofi \ in a fb.) bodily^ an* 
Adjective; Jhape^ a Subftantive, ObjeSive Cafe, 
governed by the Prepofition in ; iike^ an Adjec- 
tive ; a dove^ a Subftantive, Objective Cafe, the 
Prepofition to being underftood, that is, like to a 
4ove ; upon, Prepofition ; A/'/w, Pronoun, third 
Perfon Singular, Objective Cafe, governed by the 
Prepofition i/^^« ; and^ (b.) 7^, an Interjeftion ; 
a voicr^ Subftantive, Nominative Cafe, there was 
being underftood ; that is, there was a voice ; 
froniy Prepofition j heaven^ Subftantive, Objec- 
tive Cafe, (b.) fayingy (b.) this^ tl Pronominal 
Adjcftive, perfon being underftood j is^ Indicative 
7 Mode, 
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Mode, Prefcnt Time, of the Verb to be^ third 
Perfon Singular, agreeing with the Nominative 
Cafe this ; iwy, a Pronominal Adjeftive ; beloved^ 
an Adjeiflive ; Son^ a Subftantive, Nominative 
Cafe after the Verb /jj i», (b.) whom^ Pronoun 
Relative, Objedtive Cafe, governed by the Pre- 
pofition i», the Subftantive Son being its Antece- 
dent; / am^ (b,) well^ an Adverb ; pleafed^ the 
Paffive Participle of the Verb to pleafe^ making 
with the Auxiliary Verb am a Paffive Verb, in 
the Indicative Mode, Prefent Time, firft Perfon 
Singular, agreeing with the Nominative Cafe /• 
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